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CHAPTER I 

THE 99TH 

A FINER line regiment never wore Her Majesty's 
uniform than the 99th when they marched into 
Chatham in 1841. Gazetted to an ensigncy in July 
of that year, while in London procuring my outfit, 
by a pure accident I was one of the admiring crowd 
who witnessed its march down Regent Street. These 
were the pre-railway days, when the words * route ' 
and * march ' had more literal significance than now. 
At the time of the arrival of the 99th, the Chatham 
barracks were exceptionally crowded, and for some 
time the officers' mess was at the ' Sun,' the well- 
known coaching house kept by Winch. Good old 

* Sun ' ; who of those quartered in Chatham in the 

* forties * does not remember the supper laid out for 
the passengers by the Dover mail ; the egg-flip, a 

B 
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speciality of the house ; the parting glass of that 
alluring compound exchanged with the traveller, seen 
often for the first time and for the last, while the ex- 
postulating guard, hardly appeased by the proffered 
glass, declares that he will never be able to make up 
the time in the next stage. As were it yesterday, I 
remember the mid-day coach drawing up at the 

* Sun,' and depositing me with kit and traps, duly 
J marked * Ensign de Winton, 99th Regiment,* and a 

friendly greeting of a captain of the corps, who prof- 
fered his services to accompany me to the barracks, 
to report myself to the colonel. How lasting are 
first impressions ; that kindly greeting, the intro- 
ductions to those who became to me 'brother 
officers,' indeed, will never be effaced from my 
memory. Entering the barrack gates, my com- 
panion pointed out the commandant's house. 

* Quite a chateau,' I remarked, hence the name of 

* Chateau ' given me by my intimates throughout my 
service with the * Nines.' 

The Our colonel was Sir John Gaspard Le Marchant, 

wadofficers always spoken of, officially, as *Sir Gaspard,' but, 
unofficially^ called *Don Gaspard,' from his having 
served in the Spanish Legion, and, vide the military 
records of the period, with much distinction. He 
entered the army in 1820, and, by a happy combina- 
tion of merit, influence, and fortune, his promotion 
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had been rapid. He was junior in service to both 
the majors, to several of the captains, and to one of 
the lieutenants. A rigid disciplinarian, a splendid 
drill, severe but just, a gentleman to the core, the 
* Nines ' never stood higher in reputation than when 
under his command, and to be a 99th man was 
held to be a military and a social distinction. Our 
adjutant was Rupert Barber Deering, the smartest 
of officers. A drill second to none, he had the * Field 
Exercises and Evolutions of the Army as revised 
in 1833' at his fingers* ends, and obeyed to the 
letter, and caused us to obey, the mandate of 
William R. under date, Windsor Castle, August 16, 
1833, 'these correctly to follow.' 

My captain was O'Connell, by his sponsors named 
Edward Maurice, but in the regiment called * Dan.* 
He commanded No. i Company, the company with 
which my service was mostly connected, and which I 
later commanded. Indulgent and genial, ever ready 
with friendly counsel, fortunate was the subaltern 
who served under him. Four of us joined at the 
same time : Leigh, Pigott, the writer of these lines, 
and Blackburn. From 6 to 8 A.M. daily we, with 
the latest joined recruits, received practical lessons 
in Part I. of the work quoted above ; then followed 
in due course initiation into the mysteries of com- 
pany and battalion drill, and regimental and garrison 

B 2 
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duties. Well I recall the first time I acted as 
subaltern of the day. Efficiently and effectively to 
discharge the duties enumerated in the printed form 
supplied, would necessitate a technical knowledge of 
several trades and callings, and an active vigilance 
unremittingly exercised for eighteen hours at a 
stretch. 
Drill Of two incidents connected with company drill 
on the Chatham lines I have a vivid recollection. 
On one occasion we were advancing in line, and 
being in command of the right centre company, 
efficiency depended on my marching in a true 
straight line. To do this, the adjutant told me to 
select two distinct objects, and to keep the more 
distant covered by the more proximate. All went 
well for a time, when a general wobbling indicated 
a divergence of the guiding party from the line of 
direction. For the more distant object I had un- 
fortunately selected a cow, which, as ill luck would 
have it, was now shifting her position in search, 
doubtless, of more pleasant pasture. * Chateau's cow * 
was thereafter often used as an expression to denote 
an erratic course of procedure. On another occasion, 
when skirmishing, on the * alarm followed by the 
assembly' being sounded, I found myself, to my 
intense perplexity, severed from my own, and mixed 
up with another company, the situation being aggra- 
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vated when the commander of the company to which 
I had involuntarily attached myself pointed to mine, 
as it seemed to me, a speck on the horizon. How I 
reached that body I hardly recollect, but several 
manoeuvres had been gone through ere I did so. 
Fortunately, some other incident had, in the mean- 
while, diverted the adjutant's attention, and a friendly 
sergeant had, acted in my absence. And here let me 
record my sense of obligation to the non-commis- 
sioned officers of my old corps for many acts of kind- 
ness extended, and the many useful lessons so defer- 
entially imparted. 

As the time in marching is given by the leader of 
the band, so the tone of a regiment is given by the 
colonel in command. Severe as was the discipline, 
there was a link of affection between officers and 
men, and with both an unhesitating confidence in 
their chief. Though he would visit with stem repro- 
bation the slightest dereliction of duty, he would take 
up the cudgels, ay, and wield them with effect, in 
the defence of any of us involved in a difference out- 
side our corps. Once satisfied that the officer had 
acted as a gentleman, or the man as a soldier, he 
would leave no stone unturned to bring him trium- 
phantly through. 

This was notably illustrated in a memorable case, 
that of one of our * subs,* whose claim to invite to his 
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barrack room any visitor of his selection was called in 
question. Informed of the particulars, Sir Gaspard 
at once went to London and presented his view of the 
case to the commander-in-chief, with the result that 
the sub's right was vindicated, and a field-officer 
wigged, though it must be admitted that a somewhat 
doubtful precedent was thus established. Our chiefs 
characteristic letter to the sub's captain is before me 
as I write. Sir Gaspard would, at times, in utter 
disregard of * red-tapeism,* take upon himself respon- 
sibilities from which other officers would have shrunk, 
On the occasion of a field-day on * the lines ' witnessed 
by many from London, the regiment having acquitted 
itself to his complete satisfaction, on our return to 
barracks he formed square, and thus laconically 
addressed us : * 99th, you've done me credit ' ; and 
turning to the adjutant, he said : * Mr. Deering, 
release all the defaulters.' The service reader will 
here realise the power, the prestige, and the popularity 
of our chief. 

Our senior major was John Napper Jackson. 
He entered the army in 1805, and served with great 
distinction in the Peninsula. Taciturn, but not 
morose, a soldier pur sangy he was the Moltke of 
the * Nines.' I never heard of his going on leave, 
and he was seldom seen outside the barrack square. 
There was a legend in the regiment that he had, on 
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one occasion, been seen in mufti^ but that the dis- 
guise was as transparent as that in which Punch 
represents the Paris gendarme figuring as a London 
policeman. Personally, I am inclined to treat the 
legend as apocryphal, the post-prandial creation of a 
sub's imagination. He was a single man, of inexpen- 
sive habits, and, rumour said, with but two ambitions : 
to command the regiment, and to leave substantial 
legacies to a nephew and a niece. Both these desires 
were realised, and if, in another state, promotion in 
analogous walks be the reward of those who have 
faithfully served here, in another sphere he certainly 
ranks high in the service he loved so well. 

Our junior major, Edward Last, was the anti- 
thesis of his senior. Genial, convivial, in him reigned 
all the social virtues. He had been married, report 
said unhappily; late in life, hope triumphing over 
experience, he married again. But few were the 
years of his second married life. He passed away 
leaving a long record of good deeds. To the young 
officers he stood verily in loco parentis \ many he 
saved by kindly counsel, and more. 

Reeves, our senior captain, and captain of the 
Grenadier Company, was a noble fellow. His am- 
bition was to be under fire ere he died, an ambition 
satisfied in the Chinese War. 

Nicholson, who commanded the Light Company, 
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Captains Smyly, O'Connell, and Reed, and Williams 
the surgeon, were also unmarried. To the fact that 
nearly all our senior officers were unmarried, and 
thus members of the mess, may be attributed the 
eminently social, and, indeed, family tone that pre- 
vailed amongst us. Deferential as we were to our 
seniors on duty and parade, social equality was the 
rule of the mess-room, and * shop ' rigidly tabooed. 
Looking back to those days, though I have since sat 
at many tables, the mess dinners of the old 99th 
remain my ideals of excellence, of refinement, of 
sociability, and of ease. 



y 



CHAPTER II 

CHATHAM 

It was, and may still be, the fashion to decry Chat- 
ham as a quarter, but to Chatham he who has served 
in camp willingly returns. The 99th certainly had 
every reason to speak well of it, and for myself some 
friendships there formed have been lifelong. In the 
'forties the Rochester balls, by Dickens renowned, 
were at the height of their fame, and many of 
Dickens' characters were to the fore, notably Dr. 
Piper, the ' Dr. Slammer, of the 97th.' Graphic, in- 
deed, the great novelist's description of the captain- 
superintendent and the sliding scale of society of the 
Yard. 

In striking contrast to the excellent regimental The Pro- 
visional 

system, typically illustrated in the 99th, was that Battalion 
which obtained in the Provisional Battalion, an 
agglomeration of one company depdts of Indian 
regiments, known by the generic name of ' Pongos.' 
It would indeed seem as if human ingenuity had 
been exhausted to devise an organisation and a 
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system so demoralising to the individual, and so 
detrimental to the service. The depdts were, for the 
most part, commanded by captains who had come 
home with diseased livers, or by officers temporarily 
attached, pending the making up of drafts to 
recruit the regiments abroad ; thus there was a total 
absence of cohesion, of common interest, and such 
influence or example as was exercised or afforded 
was little calculated to rightly direct the young 
officer or soldier, unless indeed it were to demonstrate 
in the persons of those set over them the ills attend- 
ant on courses diametrically opposed to the best 
interests of the individual, of his regiment, and of the 
service at large. 
The Imagine a number of young fellows, just released 

Pongo 

mess from the strict discipline of school, suddenly 
severed from the controlling influences of family 
associations, and in many instances supplied with 
money with injudicious liberality, launched amidst 
the temptations and the demoralising associations of 
a garrison town, and we can readily realise the result : 
dissipation, debauchery, and utter ruin of not a few. 
Over the ever-changing mass of young officers it was 
impossible for the officer commanding the dep6t bat- 
talion to exercise a moral control, and the beautiful 
regimental system, with its home life, was here non-exis- 
tent. The scenes I have witnessed would, if described 
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in detail, be derided by the novelist. I have known 
twelve dozen of wine sent after mess to a subaltern's 
room, and have seen the morning's sun revealing 
prostrate forms in hopeless intoxication, amidst the 
wreck of furniture and of broken bottles. There 
were low public-houses which a lax police suffered to 
be open till all hours, or, what was worse, though 
nominally closed during the prohibited hours, open 
to all possessed of the watchword and a golden key, 
where orgies indescribable were enacted. Who of 
those quartered at Chatham did not know, at least 
by repute, the * Rose,' a terrible misnomer ! Large 
indeed must have been the number of young men, 
the pride of their parents, with bright prospects 
before them, who succumbed to the horrible fascina- 
tions which allured those who desired — ill-omened 
expression — * to see life.' 

Poor dear Pratt, our paymaster, anecdotes of 
whom I shall have occasion to relate, once went to 
one of these hells to rescue a young officer, and in 
describing the scene he witnessed, said: *A smell 
pervaded the place as of dead men.' 

Here I deem it not inappropriate to refer to the The 

* Regent^s 

* Regent s allowance. By this every officer taking allowance' 
wine afler dinner was allowed a rebate on the cost to 
the extent of one-third of a bottle, and a bottle for 
every three who helped themselves as the decanters 
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first went round was called ' the first, or Regent's 
allowance/ and with us it was only on occasion that 
the second allowance, which was charged without 
rebate, was called for. Now the *Pongo' mess 
numbered, I think, some eighty to one hundred. 
Most of the young officers would take one glass of 
wine after dinner, as a matter of form, and then rush 
off to their rooms, to the billiard rooms, or to other 
engagements, leaving to the oldsters the remaining 
benefit of the * Regent's allowance.* Thus, assum- 
ing sixty took wine at the first round, twenty bottles 
would constitute the ' Regent's allowance.' As 
probably forty officers would leave before the 
decanters went round the second time, and ten more 
before the third round, a very full allowance would be 
left for the ten officers who remained, who would have 
as much wine as they could carry for a nominal pay- 
ment There were several old topers in those days 
who retired to bed nightly, well, I don't like to say 
drunk, but I must say, not sober, from the uncon- 
scious liberality of the young subs ; and one old 
officer, it was said, was regularly called for by his 
servant at a certain hour and escorted to his quarters. 
Thus did the spirit of demoralisation act and re-act 
in the * Pongo ' Battalion. 
The « Old To fully realise the operation of the * Regent's 
^" ' allowance * the quality as well as the quantity of the 
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wine must be considered. Port wine was the after- 
dinner drink at the * Pongo ' mess, and the * fine old 
military' yclept the 'Old Bin' had, in the 
'forties, a world-wide reputation for strength. Nor 
had its fire appreciably diminished in the 'fifties. 
In 1854, when in command of the company dep6t 
of the 99th, on the occasion of a young officer 
joining, I invited him and his father, an admiral, to 
dine at the ' Pongo ' mess, assigning to the admiral 
the place of honour at the right of Colonel Jarvis, 
the commandant. On the removal of the cloth, the 
decanters being placed on the table, I ventured to 
remark that we had a peculiar port, in wide repute. 
Of port wine the admiral avowing himself a connois- 
seur, I watched with curiosity the effect of the first 
touch on his palate of the ' Old Bin.' His face was 
a caution, but his politeness caused him to limit his 
observation to : * Sir, this is a very full-bodied wine.' 
Addressing Colonel Jarvis, I asked how much of this 
wine we had. *de Winton,' he replied, *I am 
happy to say we have still six hundred dozen.' 
Knowing the effect of the * Old Bin ' on those 
unaccustomed to it, I was careful not to press it on 
the admiral, but as he became interested in converse 
with the commandant, he incautiously went on to 
the fourth glass, three being about the gauge when 
moderation was to be observed. I accompanied the 
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admiral to his hotel, and calling on him the next 
morning after parade his first remark was : * That is 
a very powerful wine of yours ; I awoke with a thirst 
that two bottles of soda-water have failed to satiate.' 
An expert's opinion on that wine was : * Brick it up 
for twenty years, and then take a further opinion.' 
Jokes While the depdt battalion in the Chatham 
barracks was, so to speak, a training school (?) for 
the line, similar organisations existed in the Bromp- 
ton barracks for the engineers and for the H.E.I. 
Company's service. Between the young line and the 
young engineer officers there was little close camara- 
dericy owing to a flaunting of scientific superiority on 
the part of some of the latter. One evening an 
effectual damper was put upon a pretender. A fire 
broke out in Chatham, and the usual military 
assistance, official and unofficial, was rendered. In 
the latter capacity a young engineer officer was very 
persistent in obtruding his suggestions, when suddenly 
a hose discharged on him a volume of water with such 
force, that, in Bret Harte's parlance, * subsequent 
proceedings interested him no more.' I was on the 
barrack guard, and having, in accordance with 
standing orders, turned out the guard, was pacing 
up and down waiting events, when two mauvais 
farceurs of the * Nines ' coming into barracks re- 
counted how they had accidentally (?) douched a 
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sapper. Hardly had they left me when the saturated 
subject of their inexperience presented himself, in- 
veighing against the meddling of unscientific officers 
in matters which should be left to the scientific. I 
need hardly say that I expressed concurrence in the 
views of the scientific officer, and sympathy with him 
as the victim of unscientific obtrusion. 

From time to time drafts were sent from the Volun- 
teers? 
depdt battalion to recruit the regiments abroad, and, 

when the strength of a dep6t was insufficient to 
furnish the number required, volunteers from other 
depdts were called for. On these occasions curious 
incidents sometimes occurred. One is worth relating 
as illustrating the relations between the officers and 
men. All but one man of a depdt having volun- 
teered, the officer approached the man who elected 
to remain with the corps of his original choice, and, 
whispering in his ear, said : * Get out of this, or FU 
make it hell upon earth for you.* The poor fellow 

took the hint, and thereafter * 's volunteer' 

was a standing joke. The object of the officers who 
encouraged volunteering was so to diminish the 
strength of their depdts as to render their presence 
unnecessary, and thus to afford a plea for leave. An 
analogous instance of one man remaining I recall. 
True to his corps, the ' Buffs,' and probably proud, 
as he justly might be, of belonging to a most 
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distinguished, and the oldest regiment in the service, 
the one *BufF' stood. The officer commanding the 
now one man depdt resorted to the following expe- 
dient to obtain dispensation from his duties. At every 
parade he went through the inspection as he would 
have done with a full company, giving the words of 
command in a stentorian voice, but in the singular 
number, thus : * Buff ! attention ! shoulder arms ! rear 
rank take open order, &c.' The situation soon became 
so ridiculous that the *Buff' was attached to 
another dep6t and the officer granted leave. Talking 
of leave, there was then at Chatham the hero of the 
story, by the present generation, doubtless, relegated 
to fiction, of the officer at a distant foreign station 
putting himself in orders for leave to proceed to 
England on private affairs, and acting on the au- 
thority of his own order. 
The Com To Sir William Warre, who commanded the 

garrison when the 99th arrived at Chatham, suc- 
ceeded Sir Thomas Willshire, commonly called 
* Tiger Tom,' who set himself diligently to work 
reforms, with the usual result of obstruction by those 
who were quite content with matters as they stood. 
An innovation introduced by Sir Thomas was not 
without its ludicrous features. He issued an order 
that the field officer and the adjutant of the day 
should at guard mounting, be mounted, these officers 



mandant 
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having hitherto attended on foot. So far as the 99th 
was concerned all went well, our mounted officers 
were well mounted, and good riders, and indeed it 
was one of the garrison sights when Reeves, on his 
prancing grey, and Deering, on his fleet bay, 
happened to be respectively field officer and adjutant 
of the day. On these occasions extra fatigue parties 
were engaged to repair damages to the gravel of the 
barrack square. By many an old * Pongo ' brevet 
major, however, the day of his turn was looked 
forward to with anxiety arid apprehension, and the 
intervals passed in the selection of a quadruped of 
trust. Notably were their days of duty a burden 
and a sorrow to some of the 'mounted marines,' 
whose knowledge of equitation was, to put it mildly, 
limited. On one occasion Sir Thomas thus ad- 
dressed a marine field officer : ' Gallop, sir, gallop ! * 

* I can't ! ' was the reply. * Then get off your horse 
and run ! ' And turning to the brigade major : 

* O'Brien, take away those marines, they'll kill me ! * 

Sir Thomas used to give periodical dinner 
parties, to which, however, no officer of lower rank 
than captain was invited. Returning from one of 
these functions, Smyly described it as * a general 
court-martial, with a|leg of mutton brought prisoner 
before the court' Sir Thomas was fond of doing 
the * Haroun-al-Raschid ' business in mufti disguise. 

C 
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On one occasion, in the early hours of the morning, 
visiting an outlying post, he found the sentry en- 
joying a matutinal pipe, his musket reposing in 
the sentry-box. ^ Do you know who I am ? ' said Sir 
Thomas. * Can't say as I do,' said the sentry. 
*Look again,* said Sir T. *Ah, yes, you're the 
drum-major of the Provisional Battalion.' It was 
rumoured that the sentry was not ignorant of whom 
he was addressing, but caught flagrante delicto he 
resorted to a repartee, the joke of which those to 
whom the countenance and the bearing of the drum- 
major were familiar — and to whom were they not ?— 
would appreciate, in the hope that the incident might 
there close — which it did. 
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CHAPTER III 

SHEERNESS 

The 99th furnished a detachment at Sheerness, 
where was stationed a Four Company Dep6t of the 
77th ; and for some months I was there quartered. 
Sheerness, now a popular watering place, gazetteers 
of the early part of this century describe as * a neat 
little village with a yard, a dock, and a chapel, and a 
fort built by Charles II., after the insult of the Dutch, 
who burned the men-of-war at Chatham.' To the 
' neat little village ' had succeeded, in my time, a long 
straggling and exceptionally dirty string of streets 
digfnified by the names of Blue Town, Mile Town, 
and Banks Town, while the numerous old hulks 
* laid up in ordinary ' in the Medway testified to the 
fact that plenty more material for combustion had, at 
the cost of the British taxpayer, been accumulated 
since the visit of the Dutch. A pleasant place to 
soldier in was Sheerness ; the officers of the dock- 
yard made us at home, and at the entertainments 

C2 
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given there was an absence of the formality and 
pretension which for the most part characterised 
Chatham society. Our military party was of the 
most sociable, friendly relations having always 
existed between the *Two Sevens' and the 'Two 
Nines.' The great excitement at Sheemess was 
when a man-of-war was paid off. In those days the 
excellent institutions known as Sailors' Homes were 
unknown, and the sailor landing with a pocket full of 
money fell an easy, though it must be admitted, not 
an unwilling prey to the sirens of our seaports. 
The Among the too-many licensed houses of enter- 

* Never * 

tainment was one known as the ' Never, from a 
current belief that it had never been closed, day or 
night, since it was first opened at a period in the 
remote past. Whether this was so or not I cannot 
say, but if it had ever been closed it certainly bore 
evidence of never having been cleaned. I have a 
lively recollection of a party of subs visiting the 
* Never ' one night disguised in costumes in which the 
recognised attire of the sailor and the coal-heaver 
were blended, and witnessing scenes which would 
have put to blush the frequenters of the Chatham 
« Rose.' 
The Sheerness boasted of a theatre which was always 

opened with a strong caste on the festive occasions 
of a ship being paid off. The price of admission to 
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the dress circle was sixpence, and though full dress 
was not de rigueur 'Court undress/ its analogue, 
mostly obtained with the fair sex. The absence of 
conventionality, the easy abandon^ and the occasional 
interchange of courtesies between the spectators and 
performers, gave rise to dramatic effects not included 
in the programme, and added life and piquancy to 
the performance. Melodrama and tragedy were 
mostly affected, and what is called ' direct English ' 
was substituted for the involved style in which 
dramatic authors are wont to make their characters 
speak. On one occasion when * Richard the Third* 
was given, Richard III. was discovered reposing, or 
rather doubled up, on a very short sofa. His posi- 
tion being obviously one of extreme discomfort, on 
the entry of Ratcliff he assumed a sitting posture as 
he demanded : ' Who's there ? * To this interroga- 
tion the Shakespearian reader is aware the reply is : 
* Ratcliff, my lord. The early village cock hath 
twice done salutation to the morn.' For this, how- 
ever, the gentleman engaged to adapt the piece for 
representation on the boards of the Theatre Royal, 
Sheemess, had substituted : * Tis I, the village cock 
has crowed.' Ratcliff, on this occasion, was in liquor, 
and the response to Richard's question came : * Tis 
I, the village cock ' ; and after a pause, what sounded 
like * half screwed,' upon which a wag in the boxes 
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called out: * Shocking, turn him out.' Hereupon 
followed a scene of confusion, and the interrupter 
made a hasty exit, thus anticipating an ejection which 
would doubtless have been unpleasantly enforced. I 
mention this little incident as it gave rise to the ex- 
pression * Village cock,' long applied in the regiment 
to one who had exceeded his gauge. 
The Before quitting Sheerness I must introduce a 

Squire 

character whose eccentricities were widely known at 
the period of which I am writing. He was the Squire, 
a J.P., and gentleman of considerable property, 
whose residence was within walking distance of 
Sheerness. In company with Captain Smyly, in 
response to an invitation, I once paid him a visit. 
On our arrival, about 2 P.M., we found a substantial 
lunch set out, though there were signs that we were 
not the first comers, and I afterwards learnt that 
there was a spread for all comers daily from about 
noon to 3 p.m. Our host had evidently been lunch- 
ing to some extent so far as the liquid part of the 
function was concerned, but as he insisted on joining 
us in friendly libations we hastened our meal and 
repaired to the billiard room. After a few ineffectual 
efforts to hit the balls, our host conceived the idea that 
a cat-hunt would be an agreeable pastime ; summon- 
ing the butler he said : * Bring me some cats.' After a 
short interval two servants appeared, each carrying a 
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sack full of cats. Our host then gave orders to bring 
some dogs, and half a dozen terriers soon appearing, 
the cats were let loose and a scene ensued which beggars 
description. In vain had we protested that a cat- 
hunt was not in our line, but as we had incautiously 
admitted that we had never witnessed one on an 
organised scale, see one we must. Fortunately for 
the cats, as the windows were all open, most of them 
escaped unscathed ; some casualties there were, and 
a considerable breakage of glasses and ornaments ; 
the stench was terrible. To remedy this our host 
instructed the servants to get some violets, and 
shortly violets in profusion were brought and scattered 
over billiard table, furniture, and floor. 

Having pulled himself together by brandy and 
soda, our host conducted us over his farm. In the 
course of our walk we met an old woman who was 
loud in her lamentations for the loss of her cat, one of 
those that had fallen in the fray. The old lady was 
appeased by a five-pound note, and perhaps mentally 
regretted that she had not more cats engaged in the 
battle of the billiard room. Ere we left we heard the 
nightingales singing, and on Captain Smyly impru- 
dently remarking that he had never seen a nightingale, 
our host summoned the butler and said : * Get me a 
nightingale,' and on the butler's reply that he feared 
he could not get one immediately, our host said : 
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•Then take one to Captain Smyly's quarters to- 
morrow morning'; and sure enough, before Smyly 
was out of bed the next morning, a nightingale 
in a cage was delivered at his quarters, 'with the 
compliments of the Squire.* 
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CHAPTER IV 

PRANKS 

That * Truth is stranger than Fiction ' often occurs 
to me as I pen my reminiscences of the ' Nines.' 
• Hart's Army List' for 1842 is before me, and, as I 
glance down the h'st of the old corps, I think how 
many of those who, in the figurative language of the 
late Poet Laureate, 'have crossed the bar,' would 
have served as characters for the novelist 

Though with us practical joking was regarded 
with disfavour, the demon of fun would ever and 
anon put himself in evidence. Notably did he 
obtrude himself when, on the occasion of a son of 
an officer of the Chatham Dockyard being gazetted 
to an ensigncy in the regiment, at the invitation of 
Sir Gaspard, the young ensign and his father dined 

at the mess. M pkre was a pompous gentleman, 

just the character Jingle had in view when, in 
Dickens' immortal work, he says : * Dockyard 
people of upper rank don't know dockyard people 
of lower rank.' M fils was a slim, light-haired 
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youth to whom Nature had given brains unduly 
balanced. 

Physiologists tell us that we have two brains, and 
when these are evenly balanced all goes well, but 
when they are unevenly balanced, there is disorder 
of judgment and action. Says James the Apostle : 
' A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.' 

Young M had a marvellous memory for dates, 

and was an excellent chess-player, but in the every- 
day work of life he was, metaphorically, absolutely 
at sea. At the dinner, the occasion of his first in- 
troduction to us, he wore a blue-figured satin waist- 
coat, and to that blue-figured satin waistcoat were, 
I think, primarily referable the incidents of the 
evening. During the dinner every officer ' requested 
a glass of wine ' with the new ensign, and this alone 
would have sufficed, added to the novel position, to 

upset the equilibrium of a youth such as M . 

After dinner, when the wine had gone round three 
or four times, in response to an invitation to fill his 

glass the elder M said : * Sir, I'll drink no more.' 

Sir Gaspard then rose, and with his guest and most 
of the seniors, retired to the ante-room. The young 
man was about to follow, but, at the earnest instance 
of some mauvais farceurs^ was persuaded to resume 
his seat 

What followed is indelibly impressed upon 'my 
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memory. Cowell was president; I was vice. The 
door closed, Cowell said : * In accordance with usual 
custom we will drink to the Queen : gentlemen, 
bumpers.' Then followed a string of toasts, to each of 

which M was enjoined, nay, practically forced, to 

do honour in a bumper. The glasses were not small 
ones, and the wine, port, which though in strength 
it could not compare with the * Old Bin ' of Pongo 
fame, was nevertheless of the character known as 
* fine old military.' In the midst of this conviviality 
I had to leave, being that day orderly officer. On 

returning, I saw on the terrace young M , divested 

of coat and waistcoat, supported by two mess waiters. 
This was the cooling process. I learnt that he had 
before been subjected to the heating process of being 
laid on the hearth before the fire. Neither process 
having been efficacious, a council of war was held, 

and it was resolved to carry young M home for 

treatment i domicile^ and, on the shoulders of four 
subs, others forming an escort, was he borne to the 
dockyard. The situation requiring little explana- 
tion the party gained admission, and, having laid 

their burden at the door of M 's house and rung 

the bell with violence, bearers and escort returned * at 
the double ' to barracks, and the most cool-headed 
one of those who had brought about the regret- 
table incidents which had culminated as described, 
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in a casual way told M senior that his son had 

gone home, whereupon the old gentleman, evidently 
not without some suspicion of the cause, pompously 
bid good night to the company and departed. 
Although I have reason to believe that a report of 
the evening's proceedings came to the chief's ears, 
no notice was taken of them. 

Far otherwise was it in the M domestic 

circle, where, it was said, the question of relinquish- 
ing the commission was seriously discussed, and 
better it might have been, worse it could not have 
been, had this course been decided upon, and a 
career selected in which scope would be given 

for the peculiar talent young M possessed. 

Sentiment and a sense of pride in seeing the son 
in the uniform of a crack regiment triumphed over 

reason, and young M entered the service, to quit 

it some years after under circumstances I need not 
relate, and died under conditions too distressful to 
record. Needless to state that, with that camaraderie 
which always obtained in the 99th, every effort was 
made to shield * Tommy,' and to save him from him- 
self, and the very fact of his being given a nickname 
suffices to show that unfavourable impressions had 
been replaced by sentiments akin to affection. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 

The 99th furnished * convict guards ' for vessels con- 
veying prisoners under sentence of transportation to 
Van Diemen's Land (now Tasmania). The vessels 
chartered for the service were sailing vessels of from 
500 to 600 tons, the number of prisoners averaged 
from 200 to 300, the guard consisted of 2 officers and 
20 to 30 men. As the year 1842 wore on, the 
number of our mess sensibly diminished, but in the 
knowledge that we should meet again on the other 
side of the globe, chagrin at parting with friends and 
chums was alleviated, and indeed the nights when, 
as was the custom, those in orders to march on the 
morrow dined at the mess * in blue,' were some of the 
pleasantest I recall, and our departing guests — for 
they were always guests on these occasions — in 
responding to the God speed and good wishes, were 
wont to give a vernacular rendering of the con- 
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eluding words of Teucer's address to his sorrowing 

friends : 

.... nunc vino pellite curas : 

Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 

Officers Some * Old Nines ' we lost by exchanges, our 

business ^ colonel exchanging with Colonel Despard, of the Re- 
cruiting staff, who entered the army in the last year 
of the last century, but as he only joined us at the 
antipodes, of him anon. Two of our captains ex- 
changed with captains of the 78th, who joined us 
with a view of settling in New South Wales, and 
with pleasure I record that the annals of Austra- 
lian history testify to the fact that they and others 
of the * Nines' found and founded homes in the 
southern hemisphere under the melior fortuna parente. 
A paper was lately read at the Society of Arts by 
the Agent-General of Tasmania, * Australia a Field for 
Anglo-Indian Colonisation.' Attracted by the title 
I attended, and found the chair occupied by Sir 
Andrew Clarke, who was aide-de-camp to the 
Governor of Tasmania when the * Nines ' were there 
quartered some forty-five years ago. 

In the discussion following on the lecture an 
Indian judge, admitting that he had never been in 
any of the Australian colonies, told us that a friend 
of his who was dead had once paid them a flying 
visit, and as the result, gave it as his opinion, *an 
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opinion which should weigh much/ that a gentleman 
starting in business or as an agriculturist at home 
would have an equal chance of success with one 
starting under the same conditions in the Austra- 
lian colonies. Needless to say, this brought up the 
old soldier, who testified, and that from long, wide, 
and varied experience, home and colonial, that he 
had never known an officer who had settled in the 
Australian colonies who had not done well, and had 
never known one who had embarked in business in 
this country who had not cpme hopelessly to grief. 
For the rest, every habit of thought of the officer 
and the gentleman is out of harmony with that of 
the trader in the country where keen competition 
sharpens the wits to the utmost, and where the 
* devil drives,' and * the successful man of business * 
has been described as 'he who dedicates six days 
of the week to the devil and the seventh to Mrs, 
Grundy.' The story of retired officers in this country 
who have gone into business is almost invariably 
the same : loss of money, of reputation, and self- 
respect, and the secrets of the common lodging- 
houses of London could reveal many a tale of those, 
once esteemed and respected in the service, now 
sunk in the deepest poverty and degradation. 

In the Australian colonies there is more elbow- 
room, there is not that struggle for existence, there is 
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less conventionality and cant, the necessaries of life 
are cheaper and the climatic conditions are such that 
life itself is an enjoyment for as many months in 
the year as it may be said to be the converse at 
home. Given a moderate capital, ordinary prudence, 
and temperate habits, in Australia success in the 
present and a future for a family may be reason- 
ably counted on. In the colonies military rank may 
still give social status ; in England, since the intro- 
duction of the volunteer movement, /er se^ it carries 
none ; and the retired officer, unless endowed with 
fortune, may find himself derogated to the level of the 
bourgeois and learn the painful lesson : 

£t genus et virtus nisi cum re vilior alga est 

I trust that my readers will pardon this digression, 
but having been witness of so many cases of failure 
on the part of retired officers who have been induced 
to embark in commercial pursuits, I should be wanting 
in duty to the service with which I was long con- 
nected did I not raise a warning voice, and entreat 
those who may be contemplating retirement to 
dismiss from their minds any preconceived notions 
of bettering their position by adopting a calling 
requiring an apprenticeship such as they could not 
possibly have passed through, and replete with 
conditions and associations foreign to those to which 
they have been accustomed in her Majesty's service. 
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CHAPTER VI 

EMBARKATION AND VOYAGE OUT 

My time for foreign service came in April 1843, and, 
to the tune of the * Girl I left behind me/ early one 
morning we marched out of Chatham, the detach- 
ment commanded by Lieutenant Elliot, who had 
come to us from another regiment, the order being : 
march to Gravesend, thence by lighter to Deptford to 
embark on board the barque * Constant ' for Kings- 
town (Dublin), to take in convicts for Hobart Town. Away to 
As we passed through the streets of Chatham we Town 
were accompanied by many of the fair sex, who 
seemed disinclined to be left behind, several keeping 
with us till the band parted from us at the outskirts 
of Strood. The 99th had then a detachment at 
Tilbury Fort, and Captain Smyly, who commanded 
it, met us at Gravesend, and obtaining Lieutenant 
Elliot's leave, took me to the Fort, there to dine and 
sleep, and to join my ship on the morrow. To this 
day I retain a qualm of conscience for leaving Elliot 
to his far less agreeable night's adventures, which, 

D 
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however, he was wont to refer to as not willing to 
have missed despite their discomforts. The detach- 
ment embarked on board a * hoy/ which drifted up 
the river with the tide, the skipper, a garrulous old 
salt, through the night telling tales of Dutch 
adventure, and imbibing gin out of a broken tea-cup. 
Off Deptford we lay some days taking in stores, and 
pleasant are my memories of the kind hospitalities 
received from officers of the Deptford Dockyard, to 
whom Chatham friends had given me introductions. 

On April 14, 1843, we set sail for Kingstown, 
the date I recall from its being an anniversary of my 
natal day. At Kingstown, in the week that elapsed 
before we received our prison passengers, we passed a 
very pleasant time. Many visitors came on board to 
see the ship and the arrangements for the ' accommo- 
dation ' of the convicts, and so numerous were the 
nvitations we received that we realised to the full the 
characteristic hospitality of the Irish, and deep was 
our regret when the ' Constant ' spread her sails to 
the wind and Erin's Isle sank gradually beneath the 
horizon. The * Constant ' was a barque of about 500 
tons, owned and commanded by John Hemery, a 
Jersey man, about thirty years of age, every inch a 
sailor and a gentleman, and engaged to be married 
to a cousin of one of our officers, a beautiful girl, to 
judge from the portrait which hung in the captain's 
cabin. The surgeon-superintendent was John 
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Stephen Hampton, R.N., later chief of the Convict 
Department in Van Diemen's Land (now Tasmania), 
and afterwards Governor of Western Australia. He 
had made many voyages as surgeon-superintendent, 
and stood high in esteem in the service. 

The incidents common to such voyages as ours 
occurred. The * buster ' (the word is not lexicographic 
but expressive) in the Bay of Biscay I remember to 
this day. We were under close-reefed topsails, with 
a head-wind and a jumping sea. At eight bells, noon, 
Hampton, Elliot, and I were taking a glass of grog 
in the cabin, staying ourselves as best we could on 
the weather side, when the cuddy table broke away 
from its lashings and went bodily to leeward, wreck- 
ing all the glass and crashing into the bulkheads of 
the lee cabins, a green sea, shipped at the same time, 
completing the confusion. Had we been standing on 
the lee side of the cabin, in the language of Bret 
Harte, the future incidents of the voyage might have 
interested us no more. 

Contrary winds drove us out of our course, and Fer- 
we sighted the island of Fernando do Noronha, the Noronha 
Brazilian convict settlement, which has been described 
as the convict's Eden. Whether it was that the fame 
of this settlement had reached the ears of our convicts, 
and a desire had seized them to put it to practical 
test, I know not, but at this time we discovered a plot 

D2 
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to take the ship, the plan of which, to put it mildly, 
did not include the landing of the officers and guard 
in the terrestrial paradise then in view. The ring- 
leaders of the plot were flogged, isolated, and put in 
heavy irons, but, needless to say, our vigilance was 
thenceforth redoubled. I have often thought that 
with systematic combination the taking of a ship by 
convicts might, in those days, have been achieved with- 
out very much difficulty ; the old flint muskets were to 
the last degree unreliable, and as for the cutlasses 
with which the sentries were armed, they were little 
better than pieces of hoop-iron. As a matter of fact, 
instances did occur of the overmastery of guards by 
prisoners, one of which I may narrate in its place, as 
it occurred some ten years after the time of which I 
am writing. 

Save those mentioned, no other incidents of note 
occurred during the voyage. We did not touch any- 
where, nor did we sight land save Fernando do 
St. Paul Noronha, and the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam, 

and Am- 
sterdam between which we passed. These islands have since 

been made memorable by shipwrecks and thrilling 

narratives of rescued survivors. They were annexed 

by France in 1892, and *Le Temps,* publishing the 

report of the commander of the French warship * Le 

Bourdonnais,' in which the difficulties which beset the 

landing and planting the French flag are described, 
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somewhat natvely remarks : ' After a perusal of this 
simple narrative one can no longer feel surprised that 
Australia so easily resigned herself to abandon the 
possession of these islands to us.' 

On August 26, after a passage of 1 10 days, we 
made Storm Bay, where the pilot came on board to 
pilot us up the river Derwent to Hobart Town. Hobart 
Thoughtful pilot, he brought with him a sack of 
potatoes, and * instanter * these were delivered to the 
cook, and of potatoes and salt we made a meal such 
as we had not for long enjoyed. Travellers in the 
luxurious floating palaces of these days, with electric 
light, fresh water in abundance, fresh meat and fresh 
vegetables daily, can hardly realise the conditions 
under which long voyages were made fifty years ago. 
And none but those who for months have seen 
naught but sea and sky can realise the enjoyment 
of again seeing green trees and verdure in its varied 
forms, notably a panorama of such veritable beauty 
as the course of the Derwent from the sea to Hobart 
Town presents. 

At Hobart Town we remained for some days 
landing prisoners and stores. In those days sentences 
were wont to be modified to some extent by good 
conduct on the voyage out, a humane arrangement 
by which hope was given even to the * lifer.' On the 
arrival of a convict ship, convict officers came on 
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board, and every man was interrogated as to his past 
career ; and the astonishment of a convict was often 
provoked when he found that his interrogator knew 
as much of his past life as he did himself, unaware 
that his police record came out in the same ship as he 
did. The interrogatories were given in rapid suc- 
cession : Age ? Trade ? First conviction ? Second,, 
third, &c. ? Sometimes the convict would answer 
incorrectly or evasively, when he would be immedi- 
ately brought to book, and place, date, and sentence 
given from record, and thereafter the convict would 
know that evasion was useless. As mechanics and 
artificers of every class were in much demand, those 
who had but a very superficial knowledge of a trade 
often forcibly acquired a title, a sort of brevet rank,, 
hardly justified by their qualifications. An instance 
— Trade ? * Well, sir, IVe worked a bit in a brick- 
field.' ' Build a house ? ' * Oh no, sir.* * Build a 
wall ? ' and before an answer could come — * Put him 
down a bricklayer. Next' I instance this case as 
the rapid decision : * Put him down a bricklayer. 
Next,' became a saying. 
lUdy When we arrived in Hobart Town, Sir John 

Franklin, who had been for some years Lieutenant 
Governor of Van Diemen's Land, was about leaving 
for England, having already projected the arctic 
voyage in which he and his intrepid companions 
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perished, martyrs to scientific research, in the regions 
of eternal ice. Lady Franklin's name will ever 
dwell in my remembrance^ as it was given to the 
vessel which plied between Hobart Town and 
Norfolk Island, and afforded to the dwellers on the 
island the only means of communicating with the 
outer world. Many were the adventures of this 
ship, and that Lady Franklin long followed her 
fortunes was evidenced by allusions to her on the 
last occasion I met her ladyship, at the last garden 
party she gave in Kensington Gore. 

Leaving Hobart Town, a few days' sail brought us Sydney 
to Sydney, whence a small steamer conveyed us up 
the Parramatta river to Parramatta, where we joined 
the headquarters of the regiment. Impressed as we 
had been by the beauties of the Derwent and Hobart 
Town, these were surpassed by the almost magical 
beauty which bursts upon the sight on entering the 
harbour of Sydney. 

Had to him who, in ecstatic contemplation of the 
beauty of Naples, said, Vedt Napoli e poi muori^ been 
vouchsafed, in prophetic vision, to behold in antipodal 
parallel the ravishing beauties of the queen city of 
Australasia, rather would he have desired length of 
days, ay, life without end, to dwell in a climate akin 
to that of his loved land, and in the midst of a 
freedom undreamed of by her poets immortal. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PARRAMATTA 

If light duties, pleasant society, and a good and in- 
expensive mess constitute an agreeable quarter, these 
conditions Parramatta amply fulfilled. At the time 
of which I write, New South Wales not having 
attained to the respectability of indebtedness, tax- 
ation was light, and the necessaries, and indeed the 
luxuries, of life were abundant and cheap. Butcher's 
meat id, and 2d, a pound, poultry and vegetables 
about a fourth of English prices. Wines and spirits 
were admitted at low duties, and the best Manilla 
cheroots were obtainable at from 70s. to 80^. per i,ooo. 
If the Customs duties were light, the military duties 
were still lighter ; indeed, compared with those of 
Chatham, they were nominal. We had no recruits 
to * set up,' no marchings out, and no field days. 

The round of the guards was a somewhat long 
one, but most of us kept horses, and those who did 
not were always welcome to the mounts of those who 
did. Horses were cheap, one of the best I ever had 
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cost me 10/., and the keep of a horse did not exceed 
10^. a week. Parramatta was then the suburb of 
Sydney. The Governor had there his country seat, 
and in the Government demesne, which was open to 
all, our band played once a week. Society in and 
around Parramatta was composed of retired officers 
and their families, and others who had founded 
homes in the colony ; and the colony being young, 
had not developed the wealthy bourgeois class which 
forms the staple of suburban society in England ; and 
what contributed much to harmony was the meeting 
on equal and friendly terms of the clergy of all 
denominations, which was due to the fact that there 
was no established or dominant church ; thus was our 
little society free alike from plutocratic ostentation 
and from priestly pretension. 

As the officers had, during the time the head- 
quarters had been under the command of Colonel 
Jackson, received much hospitality from the inha- 
bitants in and around Parramatta, it was resolved, on 
the arrival of Colonel Despard and his family, to Colonel 
give a ball, with the combined objects of doing ^^ 
honour to the event, and of returning in some 
measure the kindness which had been extended to 
us. From some cause, which was never satisfactorily 
explained, this good intention on our part did not 
smile on the colonel and the ladies of his family, and 
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they declined to grace the proposed function. Now, 
as we felt that it would not harmonise with the 
convenances that our lady guests should not be 
received by the wife of the commanding officer, we 
saw no way but to .cancel the invitations, and for 
days most of us were riding about calling upon our 
rejected and dejected proposed guests, making the 
best excuses we could under the untoward circum* 
stances. I have felt it necessary to mention this 
occurrence, as following closely on the arrival of 
Colonel Despard, the disappointed not unnaturally 
threw the blame on him, and his unpopularity, often 
unjustified, probably thence took its rise, while for a 
time it unfavourably affected the relations between 
the colonel and his officers. 
Society A Construction, widely drawn, was that the 

in ^few 

South colonel and his family were desirous, before mixing 

Wales 

in colonial society, to satisfy themselves that no 
convict taint pervaded it This is hardly con- 
ceivable, as a moment's reflection would convince 
that in a penal colony the line would be strictly 
drawn, and that it would be far easier for a time- 
expired convict to enter society in England, where 
he was not known, than to do so where his ante- 
cedents were well known. However, the ignorance 
which prevailed in those days regarding our Aus- 
tralian colonies was great, and perhaps no more 
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forcibly illustrated than by a widespread belief that 
Botany Bay, where a few convicts were landed one 
hundred years ago, was still the * dumping ground ' for 
all the d^ortis of the United Kingdom. Personally, 
I acquit Colonel Despard both of ignorance and of 
any intention to give offence to his officers, but I fear 
he was not a little under female control, a control 
which historj'' tells us has proved fatal to many 
commanders. It was said that the ladies of the 
colonel's family were influenced by the wife of one of 
our captains, and this set society on the quest of her 
antecedents, with the result that it was ascertained 
that her family was * not wholly unconnected * 
with trade, and with retail trade. 

When I think of the pleasant society of Parra- London 
matta I reflect on the contrast it presented to ^j^y 
London suburban society. Ecce signum: In the 
suburb in which I live a family lately came to reside. 
The gentleman was quiet and unobtrusive, but the 
lady drove about in a fine carriage, and gave herself 
many airs. When returning a call she asked the 
lady she was visiting if she could recommend a 
school for her daughter. The lady named the one 
to which she sent her own daughter. * Oh, I could 
not send my daughter there,* said her visitor, * for 

Mr. 's daughters go there.' Mr. was a local 

tradesman held in general esteem. On inquiry it 
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was ascertained that the fine lady's husband was a 
West-end bootmaker. Endless are the divisions and 
subdivisions of our society. . The merchant will not 
associate with the wholesale dealer, the wholesale 
dealer with the retail dealer, the retail dealer of 
Bond Street with him of Oxford Street, he of 
Oxford Street with him of the Strand, and so on ; 
one rule is, however, paramount, the shopkeeper of 
London will not associate with the shopkeeper in 
the suburb. It is pleasant to turn from the contem- 
plation of the British bourgeois under his least 
pleasant aspect to personal recollections of old 
Australians, intrepid explorers and pioneers who 
opened out for colonisation a continent destined ere 
the close of another century to form a great federal 
kingdom vying in prosperity with the United States 
of America, and to feel a conviction that descendants 
of those of my old corps who there made their home 
will participate, and, let us hope, largely, in the 
bright future of a land of such vast potentialities. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS 

Although transportation to New South Wales had Military 

Governors 

ceased before the arrival of the 99th in the colony, and Magi- 

strates 

there were a considerable number of convicts still 
working out their time on the public works, arid the 
regiment was, to a large extent, scattered in detach- 
ments in various localities, either as guards over 
stockades or as contingent aids to the civil power. 
Many of the officers held quasi-civil appointments, 
receiving for these extra pay from the Colonial 
Government. In the early days of our colonies 
administrative offices fell to military officers, and 
rightly so, as their training caused them to exact 
discipline amongst those over whom they were set, 
and their magisterial decisions were, from habit, 
framed on the lines of military courts, wherein equity 
and law are harmoniously blended. Colonial history 
bears testimony to the equitable rule of military 
governors, and in penal settlements the rule of the 
military officer, strict often as it was, was preferred 
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to that of the civilian, by the prisoners themselves, as 
they realised that the former had no subtle aims to 
serve, nor sordid ends to gain : 

Vindex avarse fraudis, et abstinens 
Ducentis ad se cuncta pecuniae. 

Major Several of our officers gained high encomiums for 

Last 

the manner in which they acquitted themselves in 
their civil capacities. The name of Major Last 
will long be associated with the construction of the 
Captain breakwater at Newcastle, and that of Captain Bull 
^ with the making of the great western road. We 
likewise officered the mounted police, a most efficient 
force, whose duties were often arduous, and, when in 
pursuit of bushrangers, exceptionally hazardous. 
Some of our detachments were at a considerable 
distance from headquarters, and as, in those pre- 
railway and pre-telegraph days, intervals of a fort- 
night or a month would intervene between communi- 
cations, much was necessarily left to the discretion of 
the officers in command, who were mostly subalterns, 
and it says much for the good training our young 
officers had received that no case occurred where the 
conduct of any was impugned. Society in the out* 
lying stations was generally limited to the resident 
magistrate, the doctor, and the lawyer, but within a 
radius of twenty miles were settlers, at whose houses 
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the officer was always a welcome guest. Further 

afield, in the * Bush/ were the squatters, the * aristo- The Bush 

krateia' of the colony, pastoral kings, some having The 

Squatters 

* exceeding many flocks and herds.' Lonely as for 
the most part was * bush life,* it had many charms ; 
there was something exceedingly exhilarating in 
riding through the open forest land, the air redolent 
of the eucalyptus and the wattle. 

Where but to breathe and to feel 

That we live, 
Is worth all the joys which life 

Elsewhere can give. 

The bush roads were simply draytracks, and as 
the drays made long detours to avoid the ranges, the 
horseman would often take a bee-line ; but woe to him 
should he follow a cattle-track, ' a track ' which, as the 
stockman says, ' begins everywhere, leads anywhere, 
and ends nowhere.' When convinced that you have 
gone astray you pull up, and while deliberating as to 
the direction you should take, you may hear the note 
of the * mocking bird ' : * What brought you here ? ' 
followed by that of the * laughing jackass,' represent- 
ing such a sound as a jackass might make could he 
laugh. The best plan at this juncture is to lay the 
reins on your horse's neck, and the chances are that 
his instinct will relieve you from your dilemma, and 
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after a time he will prick up his ears at the welcome 
sound of the * bell bird/ which has a note somewhat 
like a sheep bell, and is always found near water. 
Refreshed by a drink from the running stream, 
your trusty steed will ere long bring you into the 
right track, and eventually to the slip rail of the 
station fence. From the squatter a hearty welcome 
always awaits the visitor or the * Sundowner,' and 
beneath the rough exterior of your host will oft be 
found the University man, the classical scholar, the 
gentleman of culture and refinement. If haply your 
visit shall occur at * branding ' or * shearing ' time you 
may find a goodly company of brother squatters from 
other runs assembled, as, in fraternal camaraderiiy 
each to other lends a hand on these occasions. 
The * Sundown * meal finished, pipes will be lighted, 
bush yarns related, and the well-known squatter's song 
sung, a verse of which I recall : 

Jolly and free is the squatter's gay life 

Which the pale Sydney coves never know ; 
We've our own flocks and herds, and theirs upon 
thirds, 

And we're welcome wherever we go. 
While we've fat cattle we'll make the dice rattle 

As we sit round our own social ring ; 
Then open the store, boys, well have one bottle more, 
boys, 

And success to the squatter we'll sing. 
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'Theirs upon thirds' refers to the terms upon 
which sheep and cattle were grazed for other parties, 
and there was a story current among the mauvaises 
langues that from some unexplained cause the 
increase of the squatter's third had a preponderance 
of females over the two-thirds of the owner's, but this 
I dismiss as a libel, as I hold .the Australian squatter 
to be too honest to resort to devices such as we 
are told on high authority were practised by pious 
pastoral patriarchs of old. I am writing of the 
squatter as I knew him some fifty years ago. Should 
the squatter have been demoralised by advancing 
civilisation, which I trust he has not been, the cattle 
have not been, and the bush retains its charms. It 
was the bush that inspired Gordon's muse, and the 
doggerel above quoted has given place to the sweeter 
strains and classic rhymes of the * Poet of Australia ' : 

Hark ! the bells on distant cattle 

Waft across the range, 
Through the golden-tufted wattle, 

Music low and strange. 

Truly does the writer of the preface to the poems Gordon, 
of Adam Lindsay Gordon say : * The dweller in the Australia^ 
wilderness acknowledges its subtle charm, and 
becomes familiar with the beauty of its loneliness ' ; 

E 
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and the poet begins to comprehend why free Esau 
loved his heritage of desert sand better than all the 
bountiful riches of Egypt. Gordon, whose poetic fire 
flashed like a meteor over the Australian horizon, * a 
poet of the twilight and the dawn/ who perished by 
his own hand at the zenith of his fame, has become 
something like the heart and soul of the Australian 
people. In his poem * The Sick Stockrider ' we find 
some presage of his doom : 

I've had my share of pastime, and I've done my share of 
toU, 

And life is short — the longest life a span ; 
I care not now to tarry for the com or for the oil, 

Or for wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 
For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions vain, 

'Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know — 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again ; 

And the chances are I go where most men go. 

Oft is the concluding verse of his poem * Gone ' 
quoted when Gordon's name is mentioned at a social 
gathering of Australians, and the * death-drink * 
pledged to him they loved so well : 

We tarry yet, we are toiling still, 

He is gone and he fares the best, 
He fought against odds, he struggled up hill. 

He has fairly earned his season of rest. 
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No tears are needed — fill out the wine, 
Let the goblets clash, and the grape juice flow ; 

Ho ! pledge me a death-drink, comrade mine, 
To a brave man gone where we all must go. 

Peace be to his ashes. To Gordon history will be just. 



B2 
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CHAPTER IX 

OUTLYING STATIONS 

While paying a just tribute to the officers of my old 
corps I must not forget that a like meed of praise 
is due to the non-commissioned officers, ay, and to 
the rank and file, to whose conduct is referable, in no 
measured degree, the good name that the 99th held 
during its service in Australia, and its there enduring 
affectionate remembrance, evidenced by the fact that 
towns and streets now bear our names, and, as a 
tnonumentum (Bre perennius^ the future historian may 
record the nomenclatbry origin of proud cities raised 
on the sites where stood but a few weather-board huts 
in the 'forties of 1800. Personally, I was deeply 
touched when I learnt that in Brisbane a street bears 
my name, as also a township in the interior, and that 
on the Darling Downs, though decades have passed, 
friendly gatherings quorum pars parva fui were 
remembered. As Mr. Dick was wont to obtrude 
King Charles's head into every discussion, and a 
character in one of Charles Reade's novels found in 
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Robinson Crusoe a reference to every question, so I 
am prone to refer the good discipline by my old corps 
maintained in Australia, often under very trying 
conditions, to the cachet it received when under the 
command of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant. 

Let the reader consider the soldier's life in an Life at 
outlying station in the early days of the colony : stati^? 
Military duties were nominal, of recreation there was 
little ; there would be two or three shanties, called 
hotels, where colonial beer, a vile and adulterated 
compound, and colonial rum, a fiery liquor yclept 

* Old Stringy,' were vended, whither the draymen and 
stockmen resorted, and where the bullock drivers put 
up on their way down to the coast with * the clip ' of 
the season, and on their way back to the station with 
stores. On their way down they had their wages, say, 
for the past twelve months, in the form of an order 
by the squatter on his Sydney agent, and it was no 
uncommon thing for the bullock driver, at the first 
inn he came to, to give this order to the landlord, 

* Sweat this down five pounds.' To expedite this 
operation * mine host ' would collect all the loafers 
he could, the bullock driver would stand treat, and 
taking a glass or two with every new-comer would 
soon succumb to the effects of the vile liquor, and 
after a forty-eight hours' stay at the inn, passed 
between intoxication and sleep, the landlord would 
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tell him that he had been there a week, and had 
gone over his margin of cash, but if he would put 
his bullocks to, he would stand glasses round ; this 
effected, he would give him the balance of his * order ' 
in similar currency, and escort him out of the settle- 
ment 

That the soldier, * taking his walks abroad,' might 
on occasion have become an innocent accessory of 
the unrighteous host is not an unreasonable assump- 
tion. Besides the periodical visitor, stockmen and 
others employed on the neighbouring farms or 
stations would be frequent visitors at the settlement ; 
for there the so-called 'hotels' were the centre of 
attraction, and, as wages were high, they were always 
ready to stand treat, notably to the soldier, who was 
popular and regarded as bon camarade. 

Not less severe were the temptations to which the 
young subaltern would at some stations be exposed. 
Bathurst has an unenviable record. To cite one 

case. Lieutenant r , who joined us at Chatham 

from another regiment, a young man of good family, 
of culture and refinement, was, on his arrival in New 
South Wales, sent on detachment to Bathurst He 
there bought a horse, which turned out a racer. This 
brought him into relations with racing men, and, 
whatever may be said as to racing improving the 
breed of horses, it certainly cannot be urged that it 
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improves the breed of men. was soon drawn 

into a vortex of dissipation, with the result that he 
sent in his papers, was granted leave pending their 
acceptance at home, and was practically lost to us. 
*s friends had considerable influence, they pro- 
cured the cancelling of his application for retirement 
and his reinstation in the regiment, and one fine day, 
to his astonishment, he received an ofiicial letter 
ordering him to join the headquarters at Sydney. I 

was then with the headquarters, and sought me 

out. I could hardly believe that the rough unkempt 
bushman was the refined gentleman I had known. I 
got him shaved and regimentally clothed, and at his 
earnest request accompanied him when he went to 
report himself to the officer commanding, and sat 
next to him that evening at mess, as he owned to 
having completely lost all habits of manners at table 
and wanted friendly hints as to behaviour. Strange 
to say, he had not forgotten his drill, and for a time 
he creditably discharged his military duties. But the 
restrictions of society grew so irksome to him that in Lo*' 
a short time he again sold out, and on this occasion 
went home, but, unable to accommodate himself to 
the conventionalities of his father's establishment, he 
returned to New South Wales, married a publican's 
daughter, and died within a year of his return. In the 
briefest and mildest language I have here sketched the 
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downward path of poor 



Nothing dishonourable 



Lost dogs 



Neglected 
opportu- 
nities of 
fortune 



was ever imputed to him ; he simply glided down the 
slippery pBth— foci/is descensus. With slight varia- 
tion [this tale may be told of not a few officers who 
served in the Australian colonies some fifty years 
ago. 

Whenever I pass the 'Home for Lost Dogs' I 
think, were I a millionaire, I would found and endow 
a home for lost and strayed dogs (human ones). 
How many good fellows have we known who, could 
they at a given moment have had good counsel, 
slight aid, and encouragement, would not have gone 
to the dogs; and how many who have gone to the 
dogs might with a little sympathy and with decent 
surroundings have their declining years made, if not 
enjoyable, at least endurable, and as 

No life is wholly void and vain, 

lessons might be learnt from the history of * The 
Lost' 

After all, the question of success or failure in life 
is but a question of angles. Does one man in a 
thousand, nay, one in a million, from start to finish, 
tread the road of reason ? Each and all of us thence 
from time to time diverge. If our divergence be at 
a slight angle, and if the line of divergence be not 
unduly extended, we may again strike the right path 
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without much loss of time or of fortune ; but in pro- 
portion as we increase the angle and extend the line 
of divergence, we increase the base of the triangle — 
the road of return. How many * Lost dogs * might have 
been saved by kind and warning calls from those tread- 
ing the right path^ or from those who at acuter angles 
had therefrom diverged and were thereto return- 
ing. Again comes in my old chief with his * chain 
of responsibility.' Of the old * Nines ' each and all 
had in Australia chances of fortune ; some of us of 
fortune * beyond the dreams of avarice.' One illus- 
tration will suffice, as the story applies, in a measure, 
to every early settlement. In a lately published 
work, ' Reminiscences of Australian Early Life,' the 
writer relates that in 1840 he bought an allotment, 
over half an acre, in the marked off township of 
Melbourne, for 10/., but wanting money soon after 
resold it for the same price. The purchaser sold it 
twelve years later for 20,000/., and it is now worth 
700/. a foot. A 10/. investment is within the reach 
of the commissioned ranks ; it might be made up by 
a syndicate of shillings by non-commissioned officers, 
or by one of pence in the barrack-room ; and a 
tontine might have made T. Atkins (late 99th) a 
man of wealth and position, a knight, a baronet, 
perchance a peer of the realm. 
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CHAPTER X 

BATHURST GOLD DISCOVERY 

Bathurst will ever be memorable in the annals of 
Australia from its being there that the first discovery 
of gold was made. The existence of gold on the 
Australian continent was, from geological and minera- 
logical evidences, demonstrated by Count de Strzelecki 
in 1839, and by the Rev. W. Clarke in 1841. Count 
de Strzelecki, indeed, discovered gold-bearing quartz 
in the Bathurst district in 1839, but at the request 
of Sir George Gipps, the Governor of the colony, who 
feared that its notification might cause an inrush of 
adventurers to the detriment of good order, the colony 
being then a penal settlement, the discovery was 
kept secret. Later, when transportation to New 
South Wales had ceased, the Colonial Legislature 
offered a reward for the discovery of gold in paying 
quantities, and in 1851 Mr. Hargraves, bringing 
from Bathurst four ounces of gold, received a reward 
of 10,000/. from the New South Wales Government, 
and 2,300/., with a pension of 250/ a year, from the 
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Victorian Government, as the first discoverer. It 
transpired years after that the real discoverers were 
William and James Thoms and J. H. A. Lister, who 
unearthed the four ounces and handed them to 
Hargraves, and it was established by a select com- 
mittee, appointed by the New South Wales Assembly 
in 1 89 1, that although Hargraves was entitled to 
the credit of having taught the Thomses and Lister 
how to prospect for gold, the Thomses and Lister 
were, undoubtedly, the first discoverers of payable 
gold in Australia. Before the committee had re- 
ported Hargraves had died, and the Thomses and 
Lister died soon after. Well might those latter have 
said, tulit alter honores. 

The first * rush ' to Bathurst occurred when a Fortunes 

made 

doctor who had successfully treated a native was by 
him rewarded by being taken to a spot whence he 
unearthed a block of gold-bearing quartz, and drove 
into Bathurst with what turned out to be one cwt of 
gold. Not unnaturally, on this find, many lost their 
heads, and the wildest imaginations were formed. 
Some said that gold would be a drug, and sold every- 
thing to buy land ; others sold everything to buy 
gold, and a curious state of things occurred. There 
was no mint, the banks advanced on shipments of 
gold to England, but after a time the banks had no 
more money, their note issue being limited, and gold 
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depreciating in value, large fortunes were made in 
buying it up, or giving goods in exchange. On the 
goldfields the line in the poem * DoUarina ' in ' Punch * 
on the discovery of gold in California, * He traded a 
pinch for a gin-sling/ had its analogues in cases 
where an ounce of gold was paid for a bottle of 
brandy, and the gold equivalent of i/. for a bottle of 
pickles, a candle, and a box of matches. 

On the news of the gold discoveries reaching 
England, a great financial firm with much shrewd- 
ness sent out two millions, in sovereigns, to buy up 
gold ; this and the establishment later of a mint in 
Sydney, of which an old college friend of mine was 
the first governor, gradually adjusted the wide 
differences between * raw gold * and its minted value. 
The first purchasers of gold in Bathurst, in 1851, 
were made at from 2/. 10s, to 3/. Ss. per ounce. A 
Mr. King, buying at these varying prices on the spot, 
took the gold to Sydney and realised a profit of 
7J. per ounce. Meantime all had 'good times,* 
and great fortunes grew from small ventures. A 
young man I knew, with a few pounds of his own 
and with a small credit from a Melbourne firm, was 
the first to set up a store in the Castlemaine gold- 
fields, of which Captain Bull, late 99th, was the first 
gold commissioner, and this was the basis of a fortune 
of 50,000/. to 60,000/. realised in a few years of 
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trading. These were good times for the publican, 
for the sly grog-seller, for the general dealer, and for 
the dealer generally, ay, and for the lasses, as it was 
no uncommon thing for the successful digger, when 
visiting a town, to accost a girl admiring the display 
in the window of a jeweller's shop, and to treat her 
to any article she might express a fancy for, and to 
improve the occasion by a matrimonial proposal. 
The greatest fortunes were made by investments in 
land, notably in town and suburban lots, which in 
a few years yielded yearly rentals equal to and in 
many instances three times the original purchase 
price. Often in riding in the bush has my horse 
tripped over a surveyor's peg denoting the site of a 
future settlement, now, probably, a thriving town. 
Notable among the rises of small settlements since Newcastle 
my time is that of Newcastle. 

As an illustration of fortunes from small be- 
ginnings there made, a man who had been trans- 
ported for life in the early part of this century having qw con- 
obtained his ticket of leave there settled, and by ^^* 
steady work saved enough to buy a little land, under 
which coal was found. Gradually adding to his 
possessions of land, he, owing to the great develop- 
ment of the coal industry, accumulated a vast 
fortune. Anxious to revisit England, he offered a 
large sum to the Government (100,000/., it was said) 
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for permission to do so, and on this being refused, he 
sent home his children to be educated. Some 
married, and several of their children now move in 
West-end society ; and as by a tacit understanding 
old Australians never refer to unpleasant antecedents 
in such cases, the tongue of scandal does not wag to 
the detriment of the innocent. The case I refer to I 
specially recall, as I knew the Newcastle millionaire 
of whom the story was told that when he became a 
man of wealth he called at Government House in the 
hope that from his financial standing he and his 
family would be enrolled among those to whom 
invitations were given to the Governor's dinners and 
receptions. So far from this result occurring, he 
received a communication which he imprudently 
disclosed, and characterised it as uncomplimentary to 
a gentleman. Thence he got the name of * Gentle- 
man .' Some years ago a friend of mine in 

London, who was connected by marriage with a 
granddaughter of , in a company at the West- 
end, referring to , said so distinguished was he 

in Sydney as a leader of society that he went by the 

name of ' Gentleman .' Fortunately no old 

Australians were present, and the derivation of the 
title, in which my friend, I am sure, firmly believed, 
was not challenged. 

Newcastle was indeed a pleasant quarter under 
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the conditions that there obtained in my time. The 
detachment consisted of two companies ; in command 
was Major Last, who was associated with the police Major 

Last 

magistrate in the civil government, and held also the 
appointment of director of public works; and not 
only did he discharge his several offices with 
scrupulous zeal, but he managed our little mess in 
such wise that we lived on the fat of the land at a 
cost per head so trifling that I am prone to suspect a 
pious fraud by the dear old major in our little mess 
bills. He kept an excellent table, and breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, inclusive of wine and entertain- 
ment of guests — and we entertained freely — stood us 
in about half-a-crown a day. A solution of the 
problem that suggests itself to me is that the good 
major, having totalled up the whole cost of messing 
for the month, apportioned one half to himself, and 
divided the other half among the other members of 
the mess ; but even on this assumption the econo- 
mical management of the mess would have reflected 
credit on the most efficient housekeeper. The 
barracks, which had been built by convict labour, 
which never made scamped work, were all that could 
be desired ; the officers' quarters were most commo- 
dious, with a broad verandah running along their 
whole length, from which was a fine view of the sea. 
There was a pleasant little society, consisting of the 
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parson, the doctor, the lawyer, a few resident 
families, as Newcastle was then growing in fame as a 
health resort. There was kangaroo and emu hunting 
in the neighbourhood, and Major Last would often 
give us a week's leave to visit Captain Day, who had 
a stockade at Maitland, some twenty miles distant, 
and Lieutenant Gall, of the mounted police, at 
Jerry's Plains, some twenty miles further up country, 
and settlers of our acquaintance in the neighbour- 
hood, which in Australian parlance meant anything 
within twenty or thirty miles, Australian horses 
making nothing of such distances over the soft roads 
through the bush. 

As an illustration of Major Last's bonhomie^ in a 
case brought before the bench, where a settler was 
concerned, a young clerk from the office of Bob 
NicoU, the George Lewis of Sydney, appeared for 
the accused, and although only an articled clerk, 
having exceeded the license accorded to a barrister, 
brought upon himself a reproof from the bench. 
The case over, how decided I now forget, Major 
Last invited the young clerk to the barracks, and we 
Sir James spent a very pleasant evening. That young clerk 
was James Martin, afterwards Chief Justice of New 
South Wales. He would often in later years refer 
to his first case, and to the urbanity and hospitality 
of our dear and respected commandant 
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CHAPTER XI 

NEW ZEALAND WAR 

One of our detachments was * Windsor/ a settlement Windsor 
so named from a fancied resemblance to the royal 
borough, the weather-board cottage of the police 
magistrate, situated on the bend of the Hawkesbury 
river, doing duty as Windsor Castle. Windsor was 
a captain's detachment, Captain Reid in command, 
subalterns, Edward Beatty, always called * Jack,' and 
the writer. What the detachment was wanted for 
in this settlement I cannot now recall. In former 
days Windsor was a penal settlement of importance ; 
but at the time I speak of, transportation to New 
South Wales having ceased, there were no prisoners 
there. For the rest, the troops in New South Wales 
were jotted over the colony, in generic language, 
*in support of the civil power,' and as no instance 
occurred wherein their services were called for in that 
capacity, it says much for the orderly behaviour of a 
community, a no inconsiderable portion of which 
were men who had completed their period of trans- 

F 
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Ticket of 
kaY€ 

system 



portation, or were working this out on the ticket-of- 
leave system. 

The truth is that few men are inherently evil, and 
that, hedonism lying at the root of all moralities, 
crimes and offences are for the most part referable to 
situation and environment Remove the cause, and 
in nine cases out of ten the quondam criminal 
will be one who, if he does not hold in respect the 
consulta patrum^ will be one who leges juraque servat. 
He whose hand was against everyone when hard put 
to it to obtain food, becomes conservative when his 
stomach is full and he has coin in his pocket ; and in 
those days, in New South Wales the skilled labourer 
could earn double the wages he could earn at home, 
and the most unskilled could earn i/. a week, with 
free rations, as a shepherd or stockman. True, the 
bush life was a solitary one, but so readily does man 
adapt himself to his environment that the stockman 
and shepherd would oft quit it with regret ; true also 
that when wages had accumulated he would on 
occasion ' go on the spree,' but in most cases the 
men, after a time, settled down and married, and 
thus those who had been cast out from our shores as 
dangerous to society, became progenitors of a race 
destined one day to counterpart the wealth and 
power of the old country. 

On the outbreak of the war in New Zealand our 
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Windsor detachment was withdrawn, and Beatty was Lieut 
one of the officers detailed for active service. Poor 
'Jack/ I saw the last of him as he embarked and 
consigned to my care his big brown horse, which, by 
the way, having doubtless been in former days owned 
by a frequenter of public-houses, would persistently 
pull up at every roadside inn, and the only way to 
induce him to proceed, was to dismount and to go 
through the form of refreshmenting. 

Mournful pages in the history of the 99th are Honi 
those bearing on the New Zealand War. Alas 1 in 
this, as in all our wars with so-called uncivilised 
races, the kicks went to the soldier and the half- 
pence to the trader and exploiter. To quote the 
words of the New Zealand chiefs- who came to 
England in 1882 to lay a petition before the Queen : 
' All wars, tumults, and bloodshed in New Zealand 
have arisen from land disputes between Europeans 
and Maories.' In the early days of our settlement in 
New Zealand the natives, having land enough and to 
spare, readily parted with it for beads, blankets, and 
guns, but in some cases, as they alleged, not in fee- 
simple, but only on short or on life tenure. Once in 
possession, our settlers held that possession consti- 
stuted right, and tenure validated title. Hence 
differences at the Bay of Islands. Pourparlers with 
the chiefs led to nothing, and there was nobody with 

F 2 
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influence enough with both sides to induce them to 
submit their differences to arbitration ; indeed, so 
strained became the relations between the settlers 
and the natives, that it is doubtful whether either 
side would have consented to submit the vexed 
questions to arbitration, or, had they done so, would 
have abided by the decision of the arbitrators. The 
ultimatum took the form of a message from the 
native chief to the Governor couched in these words : 
* If it be war, let it be war ; if it be peace, let it be 
peace. From me, Honi Heki.' 

The answer was, calling out the military — a 
detachment of the S8th on the spot, and one of the 
99th from New South Wales ; Colonel Despard, as 
the senior officer, taking the chief command and 
directing the operations. For the composition of the 
force I must refer readers to the regimental records. 

Heki had intrenched his warriors in a *Pah,* 

a doubly or trebly stockaded enclosure, against 

which musketry was useless. Shelling was resorted 

to, and at a given moment it was determined to 

•Forlorn attempt an assault, and volunteers were called for 

^^ for the forlorn hope. * Jack ' Beatty stepped forward, 

and in a minute the number was more than made 

Officers up. The place was carried, but Beatty fell foremost 

wounded in the fray, and few of those who composed that 

forlorn hope thereafter responded to the roll-call. 
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In a subsequent engagement we lost Ensign Black- 
burn of the Light Company, a most promising young 
officer — Blackburn joined with me in 1841, andwe 
were always close friends. 'Jack' Beatty was the 
Lieutenant of the Grenadier Company and a splendid 
fellow. Among the severely wounded was Brevet 
Major McPherson, the * jolly old Major/ as he 
was called, who came to us from the 78th, and was 
uncle to Sir Herbert McPherson, the hero of many 
fights. Alas ! in those days we had no war corre- 
spondents, or those who fought and fell in tough 
struggles with the Maoris would have lived in 
history. 

An incident of the war I venture to record. I tell 
the tale as it was told to me. 

From time to time conferences were held with 
so-called friendly chiefs, though the direc?tion in 
which their friendship tended was not always as- 
certainable. At one of these conferences, Colonel 

presiding, a friendly chief, interrogated through 

the medium of the interpreter by the colonel on a The inter- 
point which he deemed of much moment, uttered 
some words which seemed to convey derision or 
disapprobation, and rising took up his spear, threw 
his rug around him, and with haughty mien left the 
conference. Turning to the interpreter, the colonel 
asked him what the chief had said. * Oh ! nothing,' 
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said the interpreter, 'he seemed put out and was 
talking nonsense.' The Colonel : ' I insist on know- 
ing what he said ; it is for me to judge of the relevance 
to the subject; and as this chief has been represented 
to me as one whose opinions have great weight in 
the councils of the friendly tribes, I attach much 
importance to his views.' The Interpreter : * I assure 
you, sir, there was nothing in what he said — in fact, 
he spoke so indistinctly that I hardly caught his 
words.* The Colonel : ' Mr. , as a sworn in- 
terpreter attached to her Majesty's Forces, you are 
amenable to the Articles of War, and I must warn 
you that any dereliction from your duty may be 
attended with very severe consequences to yourself. 
The chief spoke distinctly ; I insist upon his words 
being faithfully interpreted ' ; and turning to one 

of the officers present, he said : * Mr. , take down 

the interpreter's exact words, in order that they may 
be faithfully recorded on the minutes of this meeting.' 
The Interpreter : * Very well, sir, if you will have it, 
he says " you are an old ass." ' 
Mis- Without vouching for the truth of current rumours 

at the time that the missionaries favoured the native 
cause, it is indubitable that many missionaries 
in the early days of the settlement of New Zealand 
acquired lands under, to say the least, very favourable 
conditions. To this, indeed, the landed possessions 
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of their descendants bear testimony. Of their close 
relations with the natives conclusive proof is other- 
wise demonstrated. The following anecdote told me 
by a gentleman lately returned from New Zealand, 
and for the truth of which he vouches, is suggestive. 
The bishop visiting a missionary station was accom- 
panied by a native convert. Desirous of impressing 
upon the natives the many advantages which had 
resulted to the country through missionary enterprise, 
the bishop drew his companion's attention to certain 
shrubs and flowers of English origin, in each case 
referring to these as missionary products. Passing a 
hut, a little half-caste boy ran out to see the stranger, 
whereupon the native exultingly remarked : * See, 
bishop, another missionary product.' 
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CHAPTER XII 

PORT MACQUARIE 

My first detachment, in command, was Port Mac- 
quarie, a settlement named after one of the most 
popular governors of New South Wales, a cherished 
memento of whose amiable consort is the stone seat 
in the Sydney domain known as Lady Macquarie's 
chair, from whence is obtained one of the loveliest 
views in the world. Port Macquarie, about 200 miles 
N.E. of Sydney, is a considerable harbour at the 
mouth of the river Hastings, forming the outlet for 
an extensive and fertile region ; but at my time a small 
steamer plying between it and Sydney twice a month, 
and a few trading schooners, sufficed to supply the 
requirements of the settlement and district. On the 
day after my arrival the officer commanding the 
detachment of the 58th, which we relieved, was 
married, and as showing the primitive manners then 
obtaining, it was in a one-horse cart that the bridal 
pair drove off to spend their honeymoon of two or 
three days before the steamer's return to Sydney. 
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Like all the early settlements in New South 
Wales, Port Macquarie had been a convict station, 
as rumour said, a specially favoured one, or rather 
one to which specially favoured convicts had been 
sent, and deeply do I regret not having sought inter- 
views with the oldest inhabitant, from whom doubtless 
interesting stories of early involuntary settlers might 
have been obtained. The old convict barracks had 
been converted into a storehouse for wool, and the 
old prison into a convict lunatic asylum, the inmates 
possibly enjoying more pleasant lives than under 
previous conditions of sanity. I often met parties of 
them in their walks abroad, and only on one occasion 
did I witness any perturbation among them, when I 
was stopped and informed that the French had 
landed at Tacking Point, a headland at a little dis- 
tance ; but they were quickly appeased on my assur- 
ance that I would at once call out the troops to repel 
the invasion. 

The barracks were situated on an eminence 
overlooking the settlement, and with a view of the 
sea. The officer's quarter was a commodious cottage, 
and there were a three-stall stable, a garden, and 
a paddock. The duties were light, indeed, save 
furnishing a sentry for the asylum and one for the 
barrack gate, they were practically nil. Society con- 
sisted of the police magistrate, the doctor, the 
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clergyman, and the commissariat officer, a nice 
fellow, but why he was there, or what he 'com- 
missariated,' I cannot recall. Within a distance of 
twenty miles or so were settlers, who always gave 
the visitor kindly welcome and the best their houses 
afforded. 

Major Innis, late of the 28th, had a charming 
house at Lake Innis, about eight miles from Port 
Macquarie, and his hospitality was unbounded. The 
commissioner of Crown lands, whom I frequently 
visited, lived twenty miles off on the Macleay, which, 
like many Australian rivers, alternated between a 
trickling stream and a rushing torrent, the alterna- 
tions sometimes taking place within a few hours, as 
I learnt from experience, having, on one occasion, to 
ride hard to cross before the flood, and being detained 
three days before the river was again fordable. 
Remembering the grief to which some young officers 
Occupa- had come at outlying stations from want of occupa- 
outlying tion, I set myself reading tasks for each day of the 
stations vsreek. I had fortunately some classics, Latin, French, 
and German, of my school and college days. When 
at home my days were thus passed : breakfast, 
parade, three or four hours study, lunch and light 
reading, a ride, dinner, a smoke, and as the immortal 
Pepys says, * so to bed.' By the steamer I one day 
received a letter from Major Last, inviting me to pay 
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him a visit at Newcastle, and indicating the route to 
be taken. The dear old major said he knew that I 
had a trustworthy sergeant with whom command of 
the detachment might safely be left in my absence. 
And here I would again give tribute of praise to our 
non-commissioned officers, and to our rank and file. 
So well had they learnt the lessons of our old chief 
on the ' chain of responsibility/ that I verily believe 
that in emergency command would have devolved 
from officer to sergeant, from sergeant to corporal, 
and from corporal to senior private, with equal 
regard to individual responsibility and the honour 
of the regiment. Following the directions given, I 
took the steamer on her return voyage, the captain 
putting me on shore at Port Stephens. Making my 
way to the nearest homestead, I borrowed a horse, 
and procured a black-fellow as guide to Raymond 
Terrace, there being then but a marked tree line 
between the two places, the distance I think about 
twenty miles. The black-fellow being on foot our 
pace was not very rapid, and I beguiled the time in 
endeavouring to obtain from my sable guide informa- 
tion as to the usages and the religion of his tribe. 

On the subject of their religion the Australian Religion of 

aborigines 

natives are reticent, and for the rest, it is somewhat 
difficult to effect exchange of ideas between those 
whose knowledge of each other^s language is, as it 
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was in this case, extremely limited. I had studied a 
vocabulary of the native language compiled by a 
German savant^ but its accuracy had often been called 
in question. For the truth of the following I can 
vouch : The compiler of the vocabulary walking in 
the bush with a settler and a native, a native cat 
crossed the path. The savant asking the name of the 
animal, the native replied, * Min-na-ring' The savant 
being about to record this as the name of a native cat, 
the settler explained that min-na-ring was not a 
native cat, but * What is it ? ' or ' What do you say ? ' 
As such the word figures in the vocabulary, but in 
view of this incident it is not impossible that errors 
may exist in a work compiled under manifest 
difficulties. Apart from attendant difficulties in the 
composition of vocabularies, there is always the off- 
chance of transposition by an ignorant, malevolent, 
or facetious compositor. 

One such case I recall in an English-German 
vocabulary. Against the sentence * I find the sojourn 
in your town very agreeable,' was set up as its German 
translation : * Should not his great grandmother's 
aunt have had prunes ? ' and this, pronounced with 
great deliberation by an English manufacturer on the 
occasion of an official reception at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
caused a diversion in more senses than one. Revert- 
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ing to the religion of the aborigines of Australia, the 
identity of their forms of oath with that in Genesis 
xxiv. 9, and their observance of the injunction in 
verses 12, 13, chap, xxiii. Deuteronomy, would seem to 
indicate a common origin. Again, totemism survives 
in its most primitive form alike with the black-fellow 
of Australia and the North-American Indian, and 
the Australian black-fellow sketches the boilyaSy or 
ghosts of dead men and animals, on grave pillars. 
The aborigines of Australia share with other so-called 
savage races a belief in the immortality of the souls 
of animals, a belief long derided by so-called civilised 
nations. Of late the persistence of force extending 
to discamate life being seized upon as an argument 
for immortality, science pointed out that the higher 
animals shared many beautiful and intelligent Animals' 
attributes of man. Theology alertly discovered that tality 
Butler and Wesley knew this, and admitted for 
animals Mife after death.' Upon this rationalists, 
who weigh the balance between science and theo- 
logy, ask the theologians : ' Did Christ die for 
sinful cats and dogs, and elephants and kangaroos, 
as well as for sinful men and women ? If not, why 
not 1 ' 

In connection with this vexed question, and in 
favour of the black-fellow's theory, I venture to quote 
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the lines of my friend, Gerald Massey, the great 
Egj^tologist, and poet of the people : 

Such look of an immortal likeness springs 
At times into the eyes of dear dumb things, 
As if hereafter we must recognise 
The unknown life that knew us in their eyes. 

In direct antagonism to this beautiful conception 
the Roman Catholic Church ('Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy ') not only denies to animals immortality, 
but even rights here : * They are of the nature of 
things! 

Although the black-fellow of Australia ranks low 
in the scale of civilisation, yet he constructs the 
The boom- boomerang, whose flight, in defiance of the law of 
gravitation, long exercised the minds of mathema- 
ticians, and whose perfected construction must have 
been the study of ages. By natural sequence the 
development of experience leads up to the develop- 
ment of species. Darwin, the greatest naturalistic 
discoverer of the present age, whose early conceptions 
were formed in Australasia, found in the indisputable 
proofs of endless progress this compensation for his 
lost faith in the traditional religion wherein he had 
been brought up : * If man is descended from an ape, 
what may not man become ? ' 
Darwin Again, it was in the Australian waters, as 

Hwley assistant-surgeon of the * Rattlesnake,* that Huxley, 
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whose loss we were lately mourning, while pro- 
secuting his studies in natural history, first became 
imbued with Darwin's new and all-comprehending 
doctrine of natural selection, which doctrine now 

* holds the field'; and, from the appearance of 
Darwin's great work, 'Origin of Species,' Huxley 
became a foremost supporter of the new and illuminat- 
ing theory of evolution. 

But we must leave rival churches to fight matters 
out between them, or to unite to combat the scientists, 
who may be trusted to take care of themselves, for 
here we are at Raymond Terrace, at any rate at 

* Boydell's fence.' Boydell's fence was such a long 
one, that the expression ' like Boydell's fence,' came 
to be used to denote anything very protracted, and the 
Australian rendering of the well-known riddle on the 
letter * E ' thus runs : 

'The beginning of every end, and the end of 
Boydell's fence.' 

With the usual Australian hospitality, Boydell, 
whom I had never seen before and knew only by name, 
at once proferred me bed and board, and my black 
guide and the horse, having both had a good feed, 
returned to Port Stephens. 

Sitting in the verandah after dinner, my host 
related many colonial yarns, one of which I recall : 
' A neighbouring settler, about to be married, invited 
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his mother and sister, who lived in Sydney, to inspect 
the house he had built on the Paterson river. The 
settler employed several natives about the place, and as 
these were always primitively attired, i,e, not clothed 
at all, he was much exercised in mind how to present 
them in decent attire to his visitors. In his perplexity 
he could think of no covering but sheets of news- 
papers, and on the day of the arrival of his guests he 
clothed his dusky band in sheets of the " Sydney 
Morning Herald," a sheet back and front, with a strip 
of bark for a girdle. It happened to be a very 
windy day, and as the boat conveying the ladies 
approached the wharf the blacks were seen engaged 
in frantic efforts to keep down their improvised 
literary petticoats. The scene, my host, who was 
present, described as irresistibly ludicrous.' 

The following morning my host put me off to the 
steamer going from Morpeth to Newcastle, where, 
after spending a pleasant week, I took the steamer 
on her return trip from Sydney (the steamer calling 
at Newcastle on her down voyage) to Port Macquarie, 
where the trusty sergeant reported that all had gone 
well in my absence. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SYDNEY 

* I WOULD rather be a private in Sydney than a 
general in India/ is the saying ascribed to one 
who had served in India and in New South Wales. 
Sydney was indeed an ideal quarter ; for most parts 
of the year the climate is perfection ; fogs are un- 
known. When it does rain, it is not a melancholy 
drizzle, but it comes down as it does in Greece ; and 
as they there say, * beyond all sense and reason ' — 

* katadoxos,' which the author of ' Mount Athos ' 
takes to be the origin of our * cats and dogs.' 

The barracks in our time were situated in the 
best part of the town ; the barrack enclosure formed a 
large parallelogram, the base being George Street, 
the main street of Sydney. Take Trafalgar Square, 
the National Gallery, the Haymarket, and Waterloo 
Place, and you have some idea of the area occupied. 
The main entrance was in George Street ; a broad 
gravel walk led to the men's barracks, before these 
was the parade ground, which was during the day a 

G 
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thoroughfare ; at either end were gates which were 
closed at tattoo. The officers' quarters were on the 
left, entering from George Street, the commanding 
officer's and the commissariat officer's quarters on 
the right I am particular in description because 
much of the unpopularity of our colonel arose from 
an innovation he made. On either side of the 
gravel walk, leading from George Street to the 
Parade, were grass plots, and the Sydney chroniclers 
declare that from time immemorial the public had 
been permitted to traverse these to make a short 
cut to York Street on the left, and Fort Street on the 
right. Colonel Despard put a stop to this, and 
orderlies were posted to warn people off the grass. 
Probably there is nothing so irritating to the Anglo- 
Saxon as being deprived of what he has been 
accustomed to regard as a right, and discontent on 
this occasion found vent in letters in the * Sydney 
Morning Herald,' our only print at that time, and in 
doggerel verse sung by the gamins, the refrain of one 

being 

Get off the grass, get off the grass, 

Said Corporal Desparado. 

Again, the colonel ordered the early bugle 
practice to be conducted outside the barracks, at a 
place called Flagstaff Hill, much to the annoyance of 
the dwellers in that locality. There again the poet 
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came in aid of the sufferers. Verses headed * The 
Morning Serenading Corps; or music before day- 
light/ being a lament from the miserable and 
unhappy residents in Fort Street and its immediate 
vicinity, appearing in the ' Sydney Morning Herald.' 
In this instance I can give the date, January 31, 
184s, ^^^ indeed the text, as I transcribed the 
verses at the time ; one ran thus : 

All vanished now thy glory, 

Thy star is on the wane : 
The 99th in story 

Shall never shine again. 
Their colonel loathes the martial notes 
On which each other colonel dotes. 

Somehow or other, always I am sure with a 
sense of right, our colonel managed to provoquer les 
gens^ but the popularity of the regiment never 
waned in consequence of our chiefs malavisiUs] more- 
over, discipline was maintained, and, thanks to old 
blood, our drill, despite the inefficiency of the colonel, 
in that respect excusable from his long employ in 
non-regimental work, was perfect as of yore. As a 
faithful historian I am bound to give facts in support 
of a general statement. On one occasion, when the 
colonel was dressing the line, I was commanding the 
right company, and he told me to dress back my 
left-hand man. I said, ' Sir, the whole line is dressing 
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upon him.' Perhaps I ought not to have said this. 
The colonel then rode off to the left of the line, and 
caused the right-hand man of the left company to be 
dressed back, with a result that the reader will 
realise. On another occasion the colonel, having 
moved us in column, sub-divisions, sections, fours, 
and threes, with a blissful disregard of the compli- 
cations involved, suddenly formed line. Despite the 
fact that we were hopelessly clubbed in every con- 
ceivable manner, the line was perfect, but to put us 
right there was nothing for it but to sound for the 
coverers. 

Society gut * revenons d nos moutons* Sydney society 

was as charming as its climate. Balls, dinners, 
picnics, yachting in the beautiful bay, riding parties 
to the Sydney Heads and Botany Bay, meetings 
when the band played in the Domain when there 
congregated the beauty and fashion, and in the 
botanical gardens, spots unequalled perhaps for 
beauty in the world. 

As in the last century in London auction rooms 
were favourite lounges, so they were in Sydney. 

Auctions Close to the barrack gates was the principal auction 
room, where cargoes were sold by the hammer. On 
one occasion Montgomery and I entered the room 
when a consignment of pickles was being put up, 
Mongo, as we called him, was always up to some fun. 
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and nodding to the auctioneer, some hundred gross 
of pickles were knocked down to him. Nothing 
abashed, Mongo sent up a line to the auctioneer, who, 
realising the situation, put up the pickles again in 
smaller lots, and Mongo cleared some pounds as 
middleman. Colonel Mundy tells the story in his 
* Our Antipodes.' Montgomery was afterwards chief 
constable of Sussex, and the last time I visited him I 
recalled some of his Sydney escapades ; how one 
night he insisted on driving me round the guards, 
taking the place of the driver of the trap, my night • 
shirt over his shell jacket. On another occasion, ^g^apades 
when some of our subs had been diverting themselves 
in a game now out of date, changing tradesmen's 
signs, they were assisted by a sailor they chanced to 
meet, and having brought him into barracks and 
copiously regaled him, they were about to conduct 
him out, when Mongo said, * We must show him to 
Chateau.' I was in bed ; they woke me up, intro- 
duced their friend, and sat him down near a dressing 
glass. The drunken sailor seeing his reflection in the 
glass, thought it was another sailor, and wanted to 
expel him by force, and it was with some difficulty 
that he was got away, and finally left propped up in 
an angle of the wall in George Street. 

We had an excellent mess, and it goes without 
saying that it was always well attended on guest nights. 
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Ah, me ! how few of those who gathered together 
on those pleasant evenings survive. One I met 
lately, and we had a long chat over old times, and he 
wrote me a few days after that he had dined with an 
old Australian who had a most pleasing recollection 
of the old corps. An amusing incident I remember 
which occurred on a guest night A French frigate 
put into Sydney, and the officers were invited to 

French dine. The band played after dinner, and as the 

guests '^ ^ 

frigate had been cruising in the Pacific for some time, 
it occurred to me that the * Railway Galop,' lately 
received, might be new to our guests. I slipped out, 
and asked the bandmaster to give it The effect was 
startling, our guests at the first notes seemed to 
listen with astonishment, but when the development 
came, they rose and gave expression to their appreci- 
ation in voluble accents such as ' mats (f est merveilleux^* 
* En voiiurel * en route* * votld le terminus* We saw 
much of our gay friends during their stay. One 
lieutenant was so enraptured with Sydney, and, I 
think, so captivated by the charms of a fair Aus- 
tralian, that he was with difficulty dissuaded from 
retiring from the service and making his home in 
Sydney. I well recollect one evening after mess his 
saying, * To zee deble with my cock-ed *at,' and with a 
vigorous kick he sent it flying over the barrack wall 
into George Street, whence we recovered it after its 
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mysterious descent had excited the astonishment of 
the passers-by. 

During the time I was in Sydney, some events, 
now historical, occurred. Leichhardt returned from 
his first exploring expedition, and a great dinner 
was given to him at the Australian Club. On that 
occasion I was the guest of my first captain, 
O'Connell, who was then brigade-major of Sydney, 
and on whom it devolved to return thanks for the 
army, and well did he acquit himself of the oflSce. I 
regret much not having kept the * Herald's ' report of 
the meeting, but the closing words of dear old Dan's 
speech, 'And now while I am addressing you, I 
doubt not that the flag, which for a thousand years 
has braved the battle and the breeze, floats triumph- 
antly over the battlements of Lahore,' still cling to 
my memory. 

The return of Leichhardt from his successful Leichhardt 
expedition was hailed with the more rejoicing, as 
reports had reached Sydney of his death in the bush, 
and so circumstantial were these reports that he had 
been mourned as dead, and Lind, the barrack 
master, his great friend, had published a feeling 
dirge to his memory. The name of Lind recalls 
Hadley, our senior surgeon, one eminent in his 
profession, a wit, and a whip par excellence, his well 
turned-out tandem being one of the sights of Sydney. 
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At a public dinner it fell to Hadley to propose the 
health of Mr. Lind, and having paid a just tribute to 
his many virtues, he thus concluded : * In fact, Mr. 
Lind is a gentleman, a scholar, a poet, and a brick.' 
Robert It was when I was in Sydney that Robert Lowe„ 

Lowe 

afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, was at the height of his 
colonial fame. Called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, in 
1 842, he in the same year emigrated to New South 
Wales, and was the guest of Sir George Gipps, the 
Governor of the colony, and was in 1843 nominated 
as a member of the legislative council. His power 
as a debater was soon felt in the House. Resigning 
his seat as a nominee member, he was returned for 
Sydney, and became the leader of the then popular 
party. On the day of his election the troops were 
confined to barracks and the barrack gates were 
closed. Standing on the coping stone at the end of 
the verandah of the officers' quarters, several of us 
watched the surging crowd in George Street, from 
whom arose from time to time loud cheers, on the 
advent on the scene of any popular character of the 
hour. Lowe started a weekly paper, in which he 
waged incessant war against the Governor. On one 
occasion, I recollect, he introduced in verse a fanciful 
call of the devil at Government House ; the hour was 
late, Sir George was writing in his study ; with the 
courtesy that always characterised him, he apologised 
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for not offering his visitor any refreshment, saying r 
*My aide-de-camp's out, and my sec.*s in bed/ 
Begging him to be seated, he asked the cause of his 
visit. His Satanic majesty then proceeded to 
expound his views on a measure then before the 
House, adding that he was deputed to enforce the 
most powerful opposition to Sir George's policy. 
Sir George indignantly remarks, * The devil you are ! ' 
The visitor replies, * The devil I am ! * It was said 
that Lowe's relentless opposition was in no small 
degree the cause of the breakdown of Sir George Sir George 

Gipps 

Gipps' health and of his resignation of the governor- 
ship. In a few months Lowe had changed his views, 
and the colonists realised that in Sir George Gipps 
they had lost an able, conscientious, and far-sighted 
ruler, and one who had the true interests of the 
colony at heart ; and in his amiable consort one who 
had endeared herself to all. 

In the days of Wentworth, Windeyer, and Lowe, a 
visit to the Sydney parliament house, when in session, g , 
was an intellectual treat, but some of the racy stories Parliament 
— perhaps the most telling — cannot be told beyond 
the walls of the smoking-room. In respect of wit 
and repartee the Melbourne chamber is not behind 
that of Sydney. The following may be new to some 
of my English readers. On the occasion of a strike 
among the ship engineers, an M.P. having warmly 
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and eloquently advocated their cause, was thus 
replied to by a member on the opposite benches : 

* When the honourable member for shall have 

passed from the sphere of his earthly labours — may 
the day be far distant ! — I can contemplate his pre- 
senting himself at the portal of the abode of the 
blest, and being met with the courteous refusal of 
St. Peter : " I cannot admit you here, for you may 
stir up strife in our harmonious community." Irri- 
tated and incensed, the honourable member will 
present himself at the portals of another place, and 
will be thus addressed by the janitor : " I cannot 
admit you here, for you would turn out the stokers." ' 

In his interesting work, ' Robert Lowe, Viscount 
Sherbrooke,' Mr. James Francis Hogan gives an 
account of Lowe's career in Australia, and Mr. 
Gladstone's testimony is * that he was an orator at 
the summit of Parliamentary distinction.' 

Those who knew Sir James Martin in the early 

days of his legal career will realise the truth of Parke's 

lines : 

How bravely did the stripling climb, 

From step to step, the rugged hill. 

His gaze, thro' that benighted time, 

Fix'd on the far-off beacon still. 

A jolly squatter, who had been a frequent guest 
the Squat- at our mess, invited a party of us to dine with him 

ter 
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the evening before he was leaving for his station. I 
need hardly say that the dinner was the best the 
Royal Hotel could supply, and that the champagne 
flowed freely. After the repast, and before adjourn- 
ing to the theatre, our host called for the bill, and 
on the waiter commencing to enumerate the items, 
our host, taking a bundle of one-pound notes from his 

pocket, said, ' the items. What's the toto ? ' 

and squared the matter in true Australian style. 

The next morning we went to see him off. He 
had a high-wheeled gig and two very fresh horses 
tandem harnessed. He had persuaded a young lady 
not wholly unknown to some of us to accompany 
him. She had brought a travelling trunk quite un- 
proportioned to the carrying capacity of the vehicle. 

was seated, reins in hand, and the men at 

the horses' heads had all their work cut out. 
* Jump up, Bess,' he said. * But what must I do with 
my trunk ? ' The reply was not in drawing-room 

parlance. We aided the lady to mount, and 

telling the men to ' let go their heads,* in a minute 
the gig was going down George Street at the rate of 
some ten to fifteen miles an hour. That trunk 
followed to the station by dray at a rate of some 
fifteen miles a day, and long before its arrival — 's 
fair companion was doubtless disillusioned of the 
charms of life in the bush. 
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I took out a letter of introduction to Colonel 

Colonel 

Macarthur Macarthur from my father, who had served with him 
in the 39th regiment in the Peninsula, and warm w^as 
my reception at Camden Park, the beautiful seat of 
the family. Writ large in the history of Australia is 
the name of Macarthur. The father of Colonel 
Macarthur was the founder of the merino wool 
industry, and to the sons the colony is indebted for 
the importation of sires from which sprang some of 
the best horse stock in the colony. They were also 
the first wine makers. As early as 1843, when I 
visited Camden, I there drank some hock from their 
own vineyards, with the true bouquet and flavour of 
the Rhine. 

While I was staying at Camden, one of the men 

Cure working in the vineyard was bitten by a snake. There 

was, and there may still be, a belief that if the person 
bitten can be kept awake till sundown deadly effects 
will be obviated. In this case the incident occurred 
in the early afternoon, and the man was, supported on 
either side by a comrade, kept walking till the set of 
sun, brandy being administered from time to time. No 
ill effects occurred from the bite, and none from the 
brandy, though the quantity imbibed might, in 
normal conditions, have had as fatal an effect as 
the ill it was given to cure. For stories of snakes, 
Australian and other, I would refer the reader to 
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* Snakes/ by ' Sundowner/ the interesting work to 
which Mr. Gladstone, amongst many others, has 
given the tribute of his praise. 

Among the first of our officers to arrive in Sydney 
were Mair and Blamire, and together they were in- 
vited to a reception at Government House. Mair 
was somewhat pompous in manner, and Blamire had 
a strong beard which, being closely shaven, gave a 
certain cerulean tinge to his countenance. The 
attendant whose duty it was to usher in the guests 
asked the names, and Mair giving Lieutenant Mair 
and Lieutenant Blamire, the attendant announced to 
the astonished guests Lieutenant Mare and Lieutenant 

Blue Mare. 

In my time there was but one theatre in Sydney, 
the * Royal/ in Pitt Street, and that not a financial 
success, as, save on some special occasion, it was very 
poorly attended. When a piece did * catch on ' it 
was kept going until popular interest subsided. This 
was the case with * The Enchanted Isle,' in which 
Frank Howson played the part of the madman, the 
popularity of which piece was due to Howson's 
acting, and the wide advertisement given by the 
Sydney gamins by their constant repetition of the 
lines — 

I see him, I see him a-dancing in the hall ; 

I see him, I see him ; d d if I see him at all. 
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Our leading lady was a Madame Labalastiere, 
whose somewhat aristocratic name was, I grieve to 
say, from difficulty in correct pronunciation, by many 
converted into Madam d n and b 1 her. 

When I went up to Sydney on leave in 1852, 
having heard that my old friends, the Perriers of 
Bathurst, had opened a restaurant in Pitt Street 
under the name of the Caf6 Parisien, I hailed a con- 
veyance, and requested the driver to take me there. 
As he professed ignorance of this establishment, 
which I not unnaturally assumed would be known to 
every driver of a vehicle plying for hire in Sydney, I 
explained the character of the establishment, and 
that it was in Pitt Street * Oh,' said the driver, 
* you mean the Kafe Pirrier. Why didn't you say so ? ' 
Warmly was I welcomed by my old friends, and 
although theirs was not a hotel, they insisted on my 
taking up my residence there during my stay in 
Sydney, one of the brothers giving up his own 
bedroom to me. One of the institutions of the caf6 
was a tad/e d'hdte lunch at i P.M., at which Mort 
presided. Who of the old Australians did not 
know Mort? As in those days cargoes were generally 
sold by auction, no inconsiderable portion of the 
imports to the colony must have come under the 
hammer of the genial and gentlemanly auctioneer 
of George Street, Later, Mort was known by his 
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early experiments in shipments of preserved meat, 
and his dry dock has rendered the name famous in 
the shipping world. 

A frequent visitor to the cafd was also Sam 
Lyons, I well remember my last night there when 
Sam recalled the incident of my purchase and his 
sale of the carriage knocked down to me at the sale 
on the Parramatta river, and his insisting on standing 
treat to the assembled guests. * Gentlemen,' he said, 
* Fm as rich as a Jew,' and rich he was, and deservedly 
so. One charming feature in the colony was that we 
had no religious differences or jealousies, due mainly 
to the fact that we had no preferentially endowed 
church, and, for the rest, a narrow sectarianism finds 
in a new country no congenial soil. 

I was made a Mason in Sydney in 1847, and on 
the occasions of attending lodges in this country it 
often happens that, as the oldest mason, I am called 
upon to return thanks for the visiting brethren, 
when I never fail to refer to my mother lodge of 
Australia. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

NORTH AUSTRALIA 

# 

1 NOW approach an incident in the history of Aus- 
tralia — quorum pars parva fut. In the year 1841 it 
was decided that no more convicts should be sent to 
New South Wales ; a decision arrived at on petition 
of the free settlers, who saw in transportation a 
deterrent to free immigration. Consequent upon 
the cessation of transportation and loss of Government 
expenditure, there was for a long time a dearth of 
labour and a general depression ; but firm in their 
trust that the beautiful land of their adoption would, 
when freed from the stigma attaching to a penal 
colony, attract from the old country both capital and 
labour, the colonists bore with fortitude their trials 
and privations. Meantime, at home, the cessation of 
transportation to New South Wales — the whilom 
principal dumping ground for the criminals of the 
United Kingdom — was being felt, and the attention 
of the Government was turned to the selection of a 
spot whereon to establish a new penal settlement, 
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and Port Curtis was fixed upon. Lying several Port 

Curtis 

degrees north of the most northerly settlement of 
New South Wales, it was deemed that no exception 
could be taken to the establishment of a penal 
colony in a region so remote. In 1847, instructions 
to occupy a suitable site in the neighbourhood of 
Port Curtis, and to make arrangements for the re- 
ception of convicts, reached Sydney, and officers, 
civil and military, were appointed to form the cadre 
of government of the new colony. Colonel Barney, 
R.E., was appointed superintendent, and there were 
law officers and others. 

The military force consisted of a detachment 
of the 99th Regiment ; Captain Day in command. 
Lieutenant de Winton, subaltern. Two ships, the 

* Lord Auckland * and the * Thomas Lowry,' were 
taken up for the conveyance of the party. The 

* Lord Auckland ' took Colonel Barney, the civil staff, 
Captain Day, a portion of the military, some artisans 
and mechanics. The wives and families of several of 
the officers accompanied them, as it was then thought 
that the new colony would be the future home of 
those appointed to the chief offices. The * Lord 
Auckland * was the first to sail ; the * Thomas Lowry,' 
with the remainder of the military and stores, leaving 
about a fortnight later. When lying in harbour 
the * Bramble,' Lieutenant Youl, R.N., commander, 

H 



doctor 
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arrived, and as she had been surveying on the North 
Australian coast, our captain went on board to gain 
information respecting the harbour of Port Curtis — 
at that time only roughly charted. I accompanied 
him, and I have a lively recollection of the visit 
The3 The * Bramble ' swarmed with cockroaches, and with 

* Bramble ' 

these we had literally to contend at the breakfast 
Youl kindly invited us to. 

The medical officer of the expedition having gone 
in the * Lord Auckland,' in view of eventualities, I 
The applied for a doctor for our party, and just before 
sailing, an assistant colonial surgeon came on board, 
having been hunted up at an evening party. He 
was in evening dress, with black hat; his sole 
impedimenta^ a little black bag and a case of in- 
struments. He was a charming fellow — an Irishman 
— and at once adapted himself to the situation ; his 
first act being to razee his tall hat, divest it of its felt, 
and convert it into a head covering more suitable for 
tropical wear. After memory of the incidents of 
the voyage — and some more important there must 
have been — this is the only one I can now recall : 

When we made Port Curtis, guided by the in- 
formation obtained from Lieutenant Youl, we kept 
the south shore, and let go the anchor off the spot 
where is now the railway terminus. We had seen 
the * Lord Auckland ' lying at the north side of the 
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harbour, and learnt later that she had grounded on 
a bank not then charted, and that her passengers 
had been put ashore on Facing Island, where they 
had encamped. Hardly had we let go the anchor, 
when a boat with two men put off from the shore, 
and the men informed us that they had been sent 
from Facing Island to sink for water on the mainland, 
but were in deadly fear of the natives, who they had 
seen assembling in great numbers near where they 
were at work. I said I would send a sergeant and 
a few men for their protection. But on their repre- 
sentation of the very large number of the natives, 
and their hostile attitude, I thought it better to land 
in greater force. So hastily getting together some 
tents, a cask of water, some ship biscuits, and beef, I 
put off with twenty men, and took military possession 
of the spot, where is now situated the town named 
after Mr. Gladstone. Night had fallen when we had Gladstone 
got tents pitched, and as the Americans say ' fairly 
fixed up,' and having posted sentries, tired out, I laid 
down, the ground for a bed, a travelling valise for a 
pillow, and so to sleep. I was awakened by a com- 
motion, and a voice saying, * Call the officer ! ' And 
rushing out, I found that a shower of spears had 
descended among us. All were quickly on the alert, 
and we could see dusky forms moving amongst the The 

nstives 

trees in the neighbourhood of our camp. Judging 

H 2 
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it possible that we might be attacked in force, I 
ordered a few shots to be fired, upon which there 
was a stampede, and we were not that night further 
disturbed. 

In the morning I disembarked all the men, telling 
off some to pitch tents, and others to clear away the 
trees and bush around, having brought saws and 
hatchets from the ship. This work, and scouring the 
bush in light infantry order, within the distance of a 
mile or so from the camp, filled up our first day's 
occupation. The object of scouring the bush was to 
show the blacks that we were in some force. Oc- 
casionally we saw dusky figures, but I would not 
allow any firing. Catching sight of a man, Paddy 
Long raising his musket to fire at a black, I shouted 
to him to drop it, and told him that the first black- 
fellow he shot in cold blood I would shoot him. 

Now, Paddy Long was a very good fellow, who 
would not, as the saying is, ' harm a fly ' ; but his con- 
ception doubtless was that we were out on a shooting 
party, and, indeed, a raid on the blacks was in my 
time, by squatters, often so conceived ; and in cases 
where the squatters' cattle have been speared, it is 
difficult at times to draw an ethical line, especially 
in districts where her Majesty's writ does not run. 
On the question of might and right, and the ethics 
of explory, Dr. Cust, in the ' Asiatic Quarterly,* has 
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this dialogue : ' It was necessary to punish (by death) 
any black who raised his hands with intent to slay 
any white man. For without such a penalty the 
country would become uninhabitable by the white 
settler.' But the country belonged to the black. 
We preach the law of right ; but the older watural 
doctrine of might has always prevailed, so long as 
brute, animal or human, is stronger than his fellow. 
It is the old story of the invasion of Canaan by the 
Hebrews. A desire to spread the benefits of civilisa- 
tion may count for something; and the argument 
that the earth as a whole is the heritage of the 
human race, as a whole, and is to be occupied in 
such a way as is most for the advantage of the 
human race is a forcible one. Still it must be 
admitted that without the stimulus of gain progress 
would be slow, and thus we may rejoice that the 
appetite for gain exists in sufficient strength for the 
purpose. This is the principle generally invoked to 
justify the slaughter and subjugation of black, brown, 
or yellow men by whites. The theologian may say 
that it is the purpose of God that the coloured race 
may give place to the white one; the Darwinian 
may urge the plea of the survival of the fittest ; 
but, as Edward Spencer Beesly says : * The practi- 
cal conclusion of theologian and Darwinian is the 
same. We need not scruple to go on pounding the 
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coloured man.' Reflections such as these did not 
occur to me at the time. Indeed, my chief concern 
was that I had neglected my obvious and primary 
duty, viz. to report myself in person to my com- 
manding officer. The condition precedent was, 
however, where to find him. So hailing the * Thomas 
Lowry,' I asked them to send a boat. While waiting 
I observed a boat approaching from the east, and 
as it neared, I made out Captain Day in the stern 
sheets ; and right glad was I when, on receiving my 
reports, he expressed his approval of my proceed- 
ings, and of the spot selected for our encampment. 
From Captain Day I learnt the particulars of the 
going ashore of the * Lord Auckland,' and that the 
whole party were now encamped on the east, or sea 
side, of Facing Island. 

Some days later I paid a visit to the island, 
young Henry Day, who was afterwards in the 99th, 
having come over with an invitation. The distance 
from my encampment to the spot on which we 
Facing landed on Facing Island, in the harbour or west side, 
was about six miles, and we had to make our way 
through a mile or so of bush to reach the encamp- 
ment. In going through the bush I had experience 
of the spiders' webs, the cordage of which is so strong 
as to lift off* the traveller's hat I found the * Lord 
Auckland ' party comfortably encamped on a high 
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ground, overl<x)king the sea. They were all in the 
best of health and spirits, and so far as the situation 
admitted, certainly had made the best of it. I spent 
with the party a most enjoyable evening, got a shake 
down in a tent, and left early the next morning for 
my detachment, and found all well. 

The only diversion for the men was fishing. 
Near the encampment was good fishing ground, and 
the fact was probably responsible for the desire of 
the blacks to expel us from the spot. Bathing was 
dangerous on account of the sharks. Life was 
somewhat monotonous, and as our rations were 
limited to the regulation ones of salt beef, salt pork, 
and biscuits, and these latter not wholly unconscious 
of worm and weevil, what are called * the pleasures 
of the table' were not for us. Dwellers in the 
Australian bush are wont to curse the mosquitos, 
but they are quite pleasant fellows compared to the 
sand-flies, which here swarmed after sundown. Oft 
have I left my bed at night, and with a double gauze 
covering my face, and hands inserted in pockets, 
walked for hours on the beach, and finally thrown 
myself on the sand exhausted by the vigil compelled 
by the sand-flies. 

For some time we had seen nothing of the natives, 
when, one day, I was told that some were seen on 
the other side of the flat, at the south side of our 
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encampment. I determined to interview them, and 
if possible to establish friendly relations. I was 
accompanied by the sergeant only. As we ap- 
proached, they made signs that we should send 
back the dog which was following us. This we 
did. Then, that I should lay down the stick I 
carried. This done, two or three approached us, and 
by signs invited us to accompany them to the bush. 
This we did, but halted when we had advanced a 
little way. Our companions were then joined by 
others, and they pulled grass, and laid it down, 
motioning us to be seated. We sat down in a circle, 
the sergeant, I, and, I think, half a dozen blacks. 
These were all men of fine physique, about six feet 
high, perfectly naked. They were apparently quite 
friendly, and as they were evidently much interested 
in our clothing, I divested myself of a coloured 
necktie I was wearing, and gave it him who ap- 
peared to be a chief Giving a red pocket handker- 
chief to another, the others made signs to possess 
other articles ; but as we did not wish to return 
to camp in puris naturcdibus^ we had to limit 
our gifts. One of the blacks left us for a few 
minutes, and on his return brought what I took to 
be the shin bone of a kangaroo. He made signs of 
eating, and I endeavoured to convey to him, by 
pointing to the sun, that we would on the following 
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day, at the same hour, bring something to eat On 
sitting down we were careful to sit facing the bush, 
and the sergeant now told me that he saw several 
natives armed with spears among the trees a short 
distance off. On this I thought it prudent to close 
our visit. This had to be done with circumspection, 
without hurry or evidence of suspicion or alarm, and 
withal without turning our backs on our assumed 
friends. Suffice it to say, we effected our retreat in 
safety, from a position at no time free from risk, and 
at one time fraught with peril. 

Writing from experience gathered in different The 
parts of Australia, I am inclined to demur to the black 
opinion widely held that the Australian black is 
incapable of civilisation. That he is receptive of 
instruction where his interests are immediately con- 
cerned, is indubitable ; and it is hardly realisable that 
the constructor of the boomerang is incapable of 
acquiring knowledge. The blacks with us, who had 
never seen a white man, projected their spears by 
the aid of spear sticks, which gave a powerful aid to 
propulsion, and used slings which carried stones a 
considerable distance. As I write, there lies before 
me a spear-head constructed from a portion of a 
soda-water bottle, serrated at the sides, and notched 
on both surfaces. It would be capable of inflicting 
a terrible wound. The ingenuity which must have 
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been brought to bear in this case, could certainly be 
utilised under more favourable conditions. 
Religion That missionaries have failed with the natives of 

Mission- Australia is hardly to be wondered at, when the 
rivalries and the divergences of teaching among the 
Christian sects are considered, to say nothing of the 
frequent absence of harmony between precept and 
practice on the part of the teachers. For the rest, 
the Australian black in his conception of the ruling 
of the universe is exactly in accord with the latest 
pronouncement on the inscrutable problem of the 
existence of evil, viz. the existence of two contend- 
ing forces, one of good, and one of evil, with alterna- 
tions of dominance of power. 

The writer of the * Religion of Evolution,* 
characterised * as one of the most thoughtful, eloquent, 
and influential of American religious teachers,' takes 
us no further. Unfortunately, the Australian black 
takes readily to the use of spirits and tobacco ; and 
as these are administered to him in their worst 
qualities, the black man of Australia, as civilisation, 
so called, extends, may be eliminated more rapidly 
by these than by the rifle. 

Our expedition was a pioneer one. Our mission 
to locate the future settlement ; and ships were to 
follow from Sydney, with free workmen and time- 
unexpired convicts, to construct roads and buildings. 
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We had only been some weeks at Port Curtis when 
a small steamer arrived with orders for the return of 
the party. It transpired that the distance from the 
settled districts notwithstanding, the colonists, speak- 
ing through the legislative assembly, had protested in 
the strongest manner against a convict settlement on 
any part of the territory. The * Lord Auckland ' 
being disabled, a portion of the party embarked in 
the * Thomas Lowry,' amongst them Mrs. Barney and 
others of the ladies. 

During the voyage to Sydney an unpleasant Un- 
pleasant 
incident occurred. Our captain was an excellent incident 

sailor, but on occasion he was inclined to partake too 

freely of a brown brandy of exceptional quality. 

This I record as a circonstance atthiuante. Enforced 

inaction during the time his ship laid in Port Curtis 

probably aggravated his failing, and an attack of 

delirium tremens developed a few days after we left 

Port Curtis. There was nothing for it but to confine him 

to his cabin. The chief officer, on whom the command 

now devolved, was a young man without experience of 

Australian waters, and making the land he asked me 

to go aloft and see if I could recognise a headland. 

This I readily did, as Nobby Island, at the entrance 

of Newcastle Harbour, bearing N. about eighty miles 

from Sydney ; and in due course we made Sydney 

heads, when the pilot took charge. 
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Colonel Barney, Captain Day, and the remainder 
of the party remained for some months in North 
Australia, and on their return put into Brisbane, 
where I was then quartered. And I learnt that 
before they left they planted on Facing Island, and on 
the mainland, pumpkins and other seeds, and left live 
stock for the benefit of those who should come after 
them. Gladstone is now a city, and Fort Curtis ranks 
as a port only second to that of Sydney, admitted 
to be the finest in the known commercial world. 
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CHAPTER XV 

BRISBANE (MORETON BAY) 

My next detachment was Brisbane, relieving Lieut. 
Blamire, who afterwards commanded the 99th. The 
command of the Brisbane detachment, the most 
distant from headquarters, was a post of considerable 
responsibility, the more as the officer in command 
was always nominated as a magistrate, there being in 
those days no residents on whom the office might well 
be conferred ; the community, besides Government 
officers, consisting of store-keepers, publicans, and 
artisans. The date in this instance I am able to fix with 
exactitude, as I have fortunately preserved a copy of 
the Government Gazette of New South Wales, dated 
June 22, 1847, notifying my appointment as a. 
magfistrate of the territory and its dependencies. 

Incidentally I may here mention that in January 
1847 I ^^s made a Mason, so that in this year of 
grace 1897 I may fairly claim to be one of the oldest 
of Australia's magistrates and masons. 

The only substantial buildings in Brisbane in my 
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time were the barracks, the officers' quarters, the 
court-house, and gaol, the remainder being weather- 
board structures. The town was a long straggling 
street, and the buildings jotted down apparently 
indiscriminately, or at the sweet will of the early 
Primitive settlers. Brisbane was first occupied in 1824, the 
year of my birth, as a convict settlement, but had 
ceased to be so in 1843, and the only remnants of the 
convict rigime were a few time-expired men who 
were employed about the barracks and the court- 
house. As evidence of our primitive state, our water 
supply was from a water-hole in which the blacks 
occasionally bathed. An ex-convict filled a cask 
with water, and this he carted round the settlement to 
supply our water-casks. We had no gas, there was 
no bank, the only coin was that sent me from time to 
time to pay my men, the currency of the town and 
district being individual orders on the store-keepers 
or publicans. We had a church memorable to me for 
the fact that I was there married. Some attempt 
had been made at a mission for the conversion of the 
natives, but the worthy pastor confessed that this had 
been a hopeless failure. The strength of the detach- 
ment was, I think, fifty rank and file, and the duties 
were light, there being nothing to keep guard over, 
save the barracks and the gaol, the last places to 
suffer attack. A year or so before my time there was 
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a sergeant's guard at some twenty miles distance to 
protect the drays at a spot which was selected by the 
natives as a convenient point of attack, but the scrub 
having been cleared away and some severe lessons 
imparted, the guard was no longer deemed necessary. 
The magisterial duties devolving upon the officer 
were not onerous, as his services were only required in 
cases necessitating the presence of two magistrates, or 
in the temporary absence of the police magistrate, 
who dealt with the minor offences. We had a useful 
little book called the ' Australian Magistrate,' with 
the somewhat chaffy motto : Si quid novisti rectius 
istisy candidus imperii ; si notiy his utere mecuniy which 
was my vade mecunt. Any deficiencies the police 
magistrate's experience supplied. The police magis- 
trate was Captain Wickham, R.N., who had been a 
brother officer of Darwin in the * Beagle,' and it is Darwin 
something to recall having been associated so closely 
with one who shared the labours of Darwin, who revolu- 
tionised the theories of foregone centuries, and whose 
teachings now hold sway throughout the intellectual 
world. We had two lawyers in our little community, 
and each, it was said, made a good living, though it 
was facetiously asserted that before the second lawyer 
came, number one could not make a living. It often 
surprised me when one of the lawyers appeared in Our 

lawvcrs 

court to defend a client, in a case which admitted of 
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no possible doubt, and the old Irish story would occur 
to me when the accused asked for a remand till the 
morrow as he had a lawyer coming. ' But what can 
the lawyer say ? ' * Bedad, that's just what I want to 
know.' 

Occasions there were when some jolly squatters 
would visit the settlement, and after an evening at 
* Bows/ the principal inn, would sally forth for a spree 
and end by being brought before the bench in the 
morning. I well recollect such a case when I was 
alone on the bench, and had, of course, to express my 
regret at seeing gentlemen under such circumstances ; 
but my duty being to administer justice to all alike, 
I imposed the usual penalty with the usual altema- 
A spree tive. If archives of the times are preserved, a 
memorable case, in which, I regret to say, some of my 
men were concerned, will probably find therein a 
record. The incident was the old one, the teterrima 
causa belliy and the contest between some squatters 
and men of the detachment. The local print gave 
it in Homeric verse. Here are the opening lines : 

Bold Hawkins' arm to Faulkner direful spring, 
Of blows un-number'd Brisbane muses sing. 

It was in my time that the first boiling-down 

Boiling establishment was set up in Brisbane. The cattle 

^^ were boiled down for tallow only, and the meat 
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thrown away or put on the land for manure. Ox 
tongues and tails might be had for asking, and here I 
may mention that at the first boiling-down establish- 
ment set up on the Hunter river, the proprietor was 
quite satisfied with a return of 2/. a head per beast, for 
tallow, hide, hoofs, and horns. 

The contention of Malthus and his school that 
population tends to increase more rapidly than the 
means of subsistence could hardly find support in 
face of the. state of things that existed in my time 
in Australia, nor, indeed, at the present time, when all 
efforts to keep down the increasing number of rabbits 
seem to prove futile. The fact is that the earth 
yields food greatly in excess of the requirements of 
its population, and to man's intelligence it belongs to 
adjust excess in one quarter to deficiency in another. 
In the year 1875, invited to preside at a meeting in 
London in connection with a project for the importa- 
tion of cattle from Texas, I ventured to predict that 
in a few years inventive genius would enable us to 
bring the plenty of Australia to the hungry at home, Australian 

and New 

a prediction amply verified to-day. About the same Zealand 
time, when the subject of importing mutton from 
New Zealand was mooted, I was assured by a then 
great authority that it would be impossible to conduct 
such a trade at a profit. The millions of carcasses 
of sheep yearly imported from New Zealand con- 

1 
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clusively prove that the trade is not done at a loss. 
To the pioneer of Australian meat importation, 
Daniel Tallerman, history will do justice. An 
infinitesimal fraction of the savings of our butchers* 
bills, presented to him, would make him a millionaire, 
but he shares the fate of many pioneers of great 
movements, and others reap where he has sown. 

It was at the time of the Irish famine that I was 
at Moreton Bay, and contrasting the state of the 
labouring classes in the two countries, I addressed a 
letter to the * London Morning Herald,* giving a table 
of the wages and rations then ruling in New South 
Wales. This letter, a copy of which is before me as 
I write, dated July 10, 1847, was published in the 

* Morning Herald ' on December 22. This may serve 
to indicate how long it then took to communicate 
with England. I learned later, that the letter was 
widely quoted, and led many to try their fortunes in 
the land of promise. In 1848 a batch of assisted 

Emigrants emigrants arrived at Brisbane, and at once found 
remunerative employment On arrival they were 
housed in rooms over the court-house, and I recollect 
visiting them in company with our colonial surgeon, 
a man of sporting tendencies. Inquiring if they had 
much shooting in Ireland, one of the emigrants said, 

* Oh ! yes, but it be mostly at night time.' ' But what 
game was it ? ' said the astonished doctor. ' Shure, 
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its agents, your honour/ came the ready reply. Such 
was the demand then for labour on the stations that 
shepherds got i/. a week and rations (12 lb. of meat 
and 10 lb. of flour, with tea and sugar), and common 
day labourers 5^. a day. 

As showing the vicissitudes of fortune in Australia Vicissi- 
in those days, a gentleman who had a little steamer Fortune 
that used to ply between Brisbane and Ipswich, the 
head of navigation of the Brisbane river, lost his all 
by the sinking of the little boat. Some three years 
afterwards I met him in Sydney, and he told me that 
he had, after losing his steamer, purchased a station 
with 10,000 sheep from one of the Sydney banks, 
paying for it in bills renewable, and that he had 
just taken up the last bill, and the station was his 
unencumbered. 

In many cases stations were mortgaged to the 

banks for advances, and owing to the dearth of 

labour, consequent on the cessation of transportation, 

many stations could not be worked at a profit, and 

fell into the hands of the banks, who were only too 

glad to place them with those in whom they had 

confidence. As the ruling rate of discount was ten 

per cent, these operations brought no small profits to 

the banks. Our only communication with Sydney 

was by a bi-monthly steamer. After sending off my 

returns I would occasionally pay a visit to settlers 

1 2 
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and squatters. On one occasion, when Wickham 
i>arling and I were on the way to the Darling Downs, we 

Downs 

came near being roasted in a bush fire, and only 
escaped by taking a bee line to the river, and riding, 
as the French say, ventre d terre. 

Hospitality is, or was, the characteristic of the 
Australian settler and squatter, and pleasant are 
my reminiscences of visits to stations on the Darling 
Downs and the Logan. Some years back I met an 
old friend on the London press, who had paid a 
flying visit to the Darling Downs, and he told me, 
that on mentioning my name, that a toast to my 
health was drunk in remembrance of pleasant 
meetings in the long past. How early were those 
days in the settlement of that part may be gathered 
from the fact that Patrick Leslie, at whose station I 
have often stayed, was the earliest settler on the 
Darling Downs. Dotted over the vast expanse 
of land then taken up as sheep stations and cattle 
runs, and far beyond these in country then unex- 
plored, are now towns and villages with thriving 
Burnet populations, one town in the Burnet district bearing 
my name. The discoverer of that district dined 
with me the day before he set forth on his expedition. 
Alas ! he has passed away, as have all, save the present 
writer, of the little group who bid him and his party 
God speed as they left Brisbane on the morrow. 
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In the early settlement of Australia there existed Australian 

mutua 

a camaraderie^ begotten of mutual dependence, which help 
gave impetus to endeavour, as it imparted a certain 
sense of security that should one fall, a helping hand 
would be given to make a fresh start. How many 
have I known who in bad times went under, but who, 
by kindly aid given at the moment, again rose to 
fortune. In a new country a very small amount of 
capital timely advanced may lay the foundation of 
a competency, sometimes of a fortune. Here is an . 
instance. Two or three of us were one day standing 
on the wharf at Newcastle when a barge laden with 
maize came alongside. We asked the man in charge 
the price of the maize ; he said he would take 6d, a 
bushel as he had to return for another load, and we 
agreed to take the lot. Just then a little sailing 
vessel came in from Sydney and made fast alongside 
the wharf. I asked the skipper the price of maize in 
Sydney ; he said three shillings a bushel. We at 
once released the seller from his bargain, and 
counselled him to send all his maize to Sydney, 
and take advantage of the price there ruling ; and on 
his representation that he had not the money to pay 
for the loading and freight, we clubbed together and 
lent him the requisite sum. This little aid at the 
opportune moment was sufficient to lay the founda- 
tion of a substantial business. I need hardly say 
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that not only did he repay the money, but insisted 
on our accepting a parcel of maize, which kept our 
horses for some months. I mention this incident, 
trifling though it be, to show that we, as temporary 
residents, identified ourselves with the growing 
fortunes of the colonists, and the popularity enjoyed 
by the regiment was in no small measure due to 
this feature which characterised all ranks of the 
* Nines.' 

In the month of May 1848, the Moreton Bay 
detachment was withdrawn, the 99th being sent to 
Van Diemen's Land to relieve the nth Regiment, 
and to furnish a detachment at Norfolk Island. An 
extract from the ' Sydney Morning Herald * of 
June 27, 1848, I find among my papers, in which 
regret at the withdrawal of the detachment is ex- 
pressed, ' as the men of the detachment had gained 
the good wishes of all.* The reference to myself I 
refrain from transcribing, conscious that it exceeds 
my deserts. In the year 1859 the north-eastern 
portion of the Australian continent was constituted 
into a separate colony under the name of Queensland, 
with Brisbane for its capital. On the site occupied 
in my time by the barracks are now splendid build- 
ings, the principal Government offices occupying, as 
I judge from the photographs in the galleries of the 
Imperial Institute, the site of my quarters, garden 
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and paddock. A Governor, legislative council, and 
assembly, a chief justice, and puisne judges, have 
taken the place of the two magistrates of 1848 ; 
500,000 tonnage of shipping, that of our one small 
steamer ; and a force of 3,000 men, permanent and 
volunteers, the 50 rank and file of the * Nines.' There 
are banks with aggregate deposits of millions, some 
thousands of miles of railways are open, and as 
triumphant evidence of credit and respectability, the 
colony has a debt exceeding thirty millions. There 
are handsome streets, a fine water supply, gas, and 
electricity. One of the finest rows of buildings bears 
the name of Wickham Terrace, and I am told a street 
that of de Winton. And finally, the annual Queens- 
land dinner, attended by the leading Queenslanders 
visiting the old country, is one of the functions of the 
London season. 

At a dinner given to Arthur Hodgson (now Sir Arthur 
Sir Arthur) on his leaving for England, the speech "*^° 
he delivered on that occasion was rendered into verse 
by our Brisbane poet. The concluding lines are all 
of that epic I can recall : 

And when I come to claim again 

The homage that was once mine, 
I hope to find you all 

A-basking in the sunshine. 

Which I believe he did — though not all, I fear ; for 
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the sun was strong in those days, and a too frequent 
basking in its rays, in a sense not contemplated by 
our poet, had on occasion disastrous results. 

I never meet my charming and genial friend, Sir 
Arthur, but I think of that duly famed Brisbane 
speech, and I am sure he will not take it ill that I 
give the incident a place in my * Reminiscences.' 

Woe is me that I did not preserve copies of our 
little Brisbane paper, irreverently called ' Tag Rag.' 
Besides our poet, the commissariat officer, John Kent, 
who had a facile pen, was more than suspected of 
occasional facetious contributions ; and as we had no 
political and little local news to record, pars, were 
often personal, and these now would well weave into 
colonial history. 
i>r- A great character in those days was Dr. Simpson, 

Simpson 

a Commissioner of Crown Lands. When in Brisbane, 
he would occasionally lend us a hand on the Bench 
when we had a * Small Debts Court,' and the way he 
polished off the cases was a caution. He first swore 
the plaintiff, and if the defendant met the evidence 
with a direct negation, he swore him, and, on his 
oath confirming his statement, he dismissed both 
parties to the suit, and said to the clerk : * Now the 
next* 

Some friendly blacks were wont to camp near 
the settlement and to pay us unceremonious visits> 
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entering unannounced. Indeed, herein they followed 
the general custom, for I don't think any house had 
a knocker or a bell, and the doors stood always open 
in the day time, nor were they locked or barred at 
night We were a friendly community, among whom 
the failing of acquisitiveness had not developed. 
Among the callers after my marriage to offer the 
customary congratulations was a black-fellow who 
somewhat startled my young wife by his abrupt 
appearance, the more from the fact that he had 
' nodings on.' As the weather was warm, and at 
that time Pears' soap was not in use among the 
natives, having appreciatively recognised the compli- 
ment of his call, I expedited his departure. 

On leaving Brisbane, I disposed of my furniture 
to Mr. George Thorne, a well-known character who 
lived at Ipswich, and as illustrating the off-hand way 
in which business matters were conducted in those 
days, Thorne simply glanced at the articles, for which 
I had named no price, and said * Shall we say fifty 
pounds ? ' and, on my saying * Yes,' at once wrote 
me a cheque for the amount on his bank in Sydney. 
A characteristic of the Australians in my time was 
the utter absence of haggling and of that distrust 
which is so prevalent in the Old Country. Thorne, 
learnt, amassed a large fortune. He was one of the 
earliest to acquire town lots in Brisbane. Incidentally 
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I may remark that these operations are not invariably 
successful ; at any rate, I can vouch for an exception. 
Robert My old friend, Robert George Massie, the Com- 

Massie missioner of Crown Lands for the Macleay, was 
putting up some lots in Armidale and Bendemeer 
in 1852, and he suggested my buying a lot in each 
township. This I did at a total cost of about 9/. A few 
years ago I instituted inquiries concerning these lots, 
and the only information I was able to procure was 
that in one case my lot had been dug out by a gold 
seeker — with what result to him was not stated — but 
that if filled up, or a bridge constructed, it might be 
an eligible site for a church. In the case of the other 
lot, if I recollect right, the information was not more 
satisfactory. Peradventure, when these lines shall 
fall under the view of some old friend in Australia, 
he may help me to dispose of * these valuable building 
lots,' always, be it understood, on terms of mutual 
advantage. 

Having disposed of my furniture in Brisbane, I 
was necessitated to buy some to take to Norfolk 
Island, and a sale being announced at a house on 
the Parramatta river I attended it. Salamon was 
auctioneer. Having effected the purchase of the 
articles I required, I was leaving with Mr. Stuart A. 
Donaldson, who had also attended the sale, when 
Salamon asked me to give a bid for the carriage 
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which was then being put up ; with a friendly nod I 
advanced i/. on the last bidder, when to my surprise 
the family chariot fell to me for 16/. However, not 
much harm was done. I got a man to take the 
carriage to Sydney, and calling on Sam Lyons, I 
explained the situation, and he put up the carriage 
at his next sale, and it fetched over 20/. This 
carriage was the one, as Donaldson told me, in which 
one of our Australian belles had, but ' a few months 
before, driven away from the paternal home in all the 
pride of youth and beauty.' Many were the cases 
of sudden loss of fortune at that time, but happily in 
most instances the fortunes were retrieved by pluck, 
hard work, and friendly aid. In those days in 
Australia there was no keen competition in business, 
no struggle for existence, and each could help his 
brother without injury to himself— ay, and he did. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NORFOLK ISLAND 

Gazetteers, for the most part, dismiss in a few lines 
reference to this little island in the Pacific Ocean, a 
history of which would probably be one of the most 
thrilling and instructive ever given to the world. 

Deeply do I regret not having during my three 
and a half years of service there collected material 
which, derived from authentic sources, would have 
aided the historian and dispelled impressions and 
illusions conveyed by writings of the ill-informed, or 
of the sensational novelist 

On August 8, 1848 (through the courtesy of the 
secretary of Lloyds, I am able to fix the date), two 
companies of the 99th, under commands of Captain 
Day and Brevet-Major McPherson, I being one of 
the subalterns, embarked at Sydney on board the 
* Eleanor Lancaster ' for Norfolk Island. The * Eleanor 
Lancaster ' was a barque of 424 tons, and on previous 
voyages had been employed in conveying cattle. 
Vodeur * b^tatl^ ^y trahissait de la manikre la plus 
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prononcie^ but as we were assured by the amiable 
captain that the effluvium had health-giving pro- 
perties, we made light of the inconvenience as we 
were wont in those days to make light of other incon- 
veniences, to which soldiers taking passage in the 
steam transports of to-day are strangers. 

Favoured with fair winds, a few days* sail brought 
us to the island. Norfolk Island has no harbour and 
landing is, except in calm weather, effected with 
difficulty, and at times with danger. I recollect a 
case when a man-of-war's boat's crew, undeterred by 
warnings, tried the landing and was capsized, but 
as we had good swimmers with life lines at hand, a 
ducking was the only harm done to the boat's crew, 
while the prisoners — the rescuers — reaped reward 
in the shape of some remission of time of their 
sentences. 

On landing we were all hospitably housed and 
entertained by the officers, civil and military, and the 
days intervening between our arrival and the em- 
barkation of the detachment of the nth Regiment 
we relieved, were engaged in the transfer of quarters, 
gardens, and live stock. Duties on the island were 
light, thanks to the perfect system of administration 
of the civil governor, and despite our isolation from 
the busy world we did not feel time hang heavily on 
our hands, as we soon learned to take an interest in 
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our gardens and stock, and vied with each other in 
friendly rivalry in the production of arrowroot and 
other products of the island. 

Pleasant are my remembrances of our little 
social gatherings and of the theatricals got up in 
the barracks. 

Much misconception has obtained with respect 
to Norfolk Island, due not a little to the widely read 
work of fiction * For the Term of his Natural Life/ 
many of the situations therein described being to my 
knowledge absolutely impossible. 

To the student of history the so-called historical 
novel often proves a snare, from the difficulty of 
discriminating between fiction and fact, a difficulty 
increased proportionately with the talent of the 
writer. When the historical novelist deals with the 
period in which he is writing, readers are prone to 
discern in the characters portrayed living persons, 
and lasting injury may be done to name and fame. 

The title of the work referred to is, in itself, mis- 
leading, as conveying the idea of life-long imprison- 
ment. 'Transportation for life' means this: The 
judge awards the life sentence in vindication of the 
Convict law, and the prisoner passes out from freedom and 

Life 

society, thenceforth to commence a new life under 
restrictive control ; and, on the condition of good 
conduct, to be restored to freedom and social rights 
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with the one exception of liberty to return to the 
country from which he was transported. As evidence 
that hope may be entertained by all, a prisoner who 
had been twice sentenced to death (commuted), three 
times to transportation for life, and to cumulative 
periods of imprisonment totalling over lOO years, 
went up to Hobart Town on his ticket-of-leave when 
I was on the island. My own servant, who had been 
twice transported for life, obtained his ticket and did 
well thereafter. That a prisoner should die during 
the period of his term of life sentence is to say 
no more than that death comes to all ; but that 
sentenced in youth or middle age to transportation 
for life a prisoner should, till the age of seventy, be 
continually in gaol is, I venture to think, without 
record. With regard to the condition of the prisoners 
at Norfolk Island, the neplus ultra penal settlement, 
the prison of the most irreclaimable convicts, un- 
doubtedly the labour of the chain gangs, the very 
worst cases, was severe ; but the condition of the well- 
behaved, always excepting the absence of freedom, 
was not more painful, alas ! than that of many waifs 
and wanderers in this great city ; while as a set-off 
against freedom, the convict was without care or 
anxiety for food, clothing, and shelter, and the 
beautiful climate provided a certain sense of enjoy- 
ment to life. 
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Oft reported in London papers are cases of 
offences committed in order to obtain the shelter of 
the prison, and of suicides of the destitute unable to 
obtain the food necessary to support life. 

Many of the convicts worked at their trades, and 
others were employed as domestic servants, gardeners, 
&c., and the condition of these — always excepting 
the sense of restraint and constant supervision — was 
certainly not a hard one, as evidenced by their good 
state of health, and indeed by their general cheerful 
demeanour. Attempts at escape from the island 
have been put forward as evidence of severity of 
treatment, but the same might be urged in the case 
of desertion from the army or navy, and, so far as 
the offence involved, it would be less in the case of 
the convict, for he assuredly had come under no 
voluntary obligation to serve under the prison flag. 
When questioned, the convicts would generally ac- 
quiesce in the justice of their sentence, though some 
would urge in extenuation the unequal operation of 
the law generally, or a special instance of that in- 
equality in their own case. In other words, they 
gave expression to the saying of Dean Swift, that 
* laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies, 
but let wasps and hornets pass through.* 

It has often occurred to me that had the prisoners 
on the island been able at their trial to pay for the 
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services of able counsel of the Montagu Williams 
type, many would have got off scot-free, and the 
diminution in the number of long and life sentences 
so reduced as to render the extra penal establishment 
at Norfolk Island unnecessary. Legislators of the 
future may possibly here see a mode of materially 
decreasing the expense of our prison establishments. 
Learned counsel might be engaged to defend every 
prisoner, and paid so much for every case of acquittal, 
the fee being regulated in proportion to the gravity 
of the crime alleged. The adoption of this course 
would have these advantages : the Government would 
be praised for giving to the impecunious the legal 
assistance now the privilege only of the well-to-do, 
and the nation would be saved the expense of housing, 
feeding, and clothing many prisoners for years ; 
moreover, as a new field would thus be opened up to 
legal enterprise, the talented among the acquitted 
might adopt the Bar as a profession, and employing 
their talents before used under many "^disadvantages 
become honoured members of society, and rise to 
fortune and to fame. Those who might take exception 
to this arrangement, I would refer to ^Mr. Montagu 
Williams' * Leaves of a Life,' wherein he states : * I 
think I may fairly say that I have defended more 
prisoners than any other living man ' ; and to the 
following comment of a reviewer when quoting this 

K 
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passage : ' To which we may add that Mr. Montagu 
Williams has perhaps done more than any other 
living man to save scoundrels from their deserts — 
the treadmill, life banishment, or the hangman's 
rope.' So far from the exercise of his talents in 
the direction indicated having been a bar to social 
advancement, Mr. Williams was welcomed in the 
highest circles, and his appointment to a salaried 
post, the duties of which he most efficiently dis- 
charged, affords a precedent for the recognition of 
services which might by the ethical be called in 
question. 

The Governor of Norfolk Island during the time 

(three and a half years) I was there stationed, and 

covered by the period referred to in the historical 

Mr. John novel above named, was Mr, John Price. Having, 

Price 

as police magistrate of Hobart Town, when a no 
inconsiderable portion of its population consisted of 
time-expired convicts and ticket-of-leave men, so 
ordered it that life and property were as secure as 
in any English town, he was, by Sir John Franklin, 
then Governor of Van Diemen's Land, appointed 
to supersede the Governor of Norfolk Island, under 
whose administration, and under that of his pre- 
decessor, the island had obtained an unenviable 
notoriety. The enforcement of rigid discipline, and 
the enactment of rules designed to suppress scanda- 
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lous crimes, were naturally regarded with disfavour 
by those who had abused liberties formerly conceded, 
and to this may be referred many stories of severity 
of rule and punishment. 

The administration of justice on the island was Adminis- 

tration of 

on this wise : Minor ofiences were dealt with by the justice 
Governor ; graver by two magistrates, the officer 
commanding the troops being associated with the 
Governor in the commission of the peace to this end ; 
and very grave offences were relegated to a special 
Court consisting of a judge and the seven senior 
officers on the island, the Attorney-General of Van 
Diemen's Land acting as Grown Prosecutor. This 
Court had the power of life and death, and though 
several sessions were held during the time I was on 
the island, no death sentence was recorded. On an 
occasion where prisoners had overmastered the guard 
of a boat and attempted to escape, the Attorney- 
General pressed hard for a conviction on the capital 
count, but, as no life was taken, and the crime of 
murder could only be inferentially contemplated, the 
Court found only on the minor count. Following 
the practice of courts-martial, we gave the accused 
the benefit of such points as we judged would be 
put forward by the counsel for his defence, or in 
mitigation of punishment. The particular case in 
question I recollect, as the following words, with 

K 2 
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which the Attorney-General concluded his address, 
fixed themselves upon my memory : ' And I call 
upon you, gentlemen, to throw around the inhabitants 
of this island that degree of protection to which 
by law, justice, and humanity they are alike entitled.' 
As illustrating the purely professional character of 
counsel's pleadings, conversing with the Attorney- 
General on the day following, I found that he had 
quite forgotten the words which had so much im- 
pressed me. Mr. Price was by many qualifications 
eminently suited for his post He was a man of 
commanding presence, of great physical strength, 
and absolutely without fear. On one occasion, when 
visiting the cells, he was warned by the constables 
not to enter one in which a prisoner was confined, 
who had sworn to take his life. Price entered, and 
immediately the prisoner rushed at him, seized the 
pistol from his belt, cocked and presented it Price 
drew another pistol from the back of his coat, and 
fixing the prisoner with his eye, calmly said : * Drop 
it— this pistol is loaded, that is not' The prisoner 
dropped his « pistol and slunk back in his cell. 
Questioning Price afterwards as to which pistol was 
loaded, he smiled, and I did not pursue the inquiry. 
I believe both were. 

Price was a man of many and varied acquirements. 
He was a classical scholar, an athlete, and an oars- 
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man, and he had a practical knowledge of many 
trades. He was a carpenter, turner, blacksmith, 
whitesmith, locksmith, baker, cook, and confectioner, 
and was even an expert in sewing. Children were 
devoted to him ; he would devise games for their 
amusement, and freely join in their diversions. In 
cases of sickness among them he would send them 
choice fruits from his garden, and sick comforts from 
his store, and with his own hands make broth and 
jellies for the sufferers. Price often said that many 
of the prisoners on the island should, in the early 
stages of their criminal career, have been treated as 
lunatics rather than as criminals ; he held, and few 
men had probably wider experience, that crime was 
to a great extent the result of hereditary taint or 
environment, thus anticipating the views of Dr. 
Lambroso and his school. I recollect a case where 
a prisoner had, without apparent reason or provocation, 
committed a violent assault upon a constable. Con- 
fined in the cells he refused food, saying that for 
doing so he had an order from *On High.' The 
doctor and the clergyman being unable to divert him 
from his evident intent to starve himself to death, 
Price took the case in hand. He prepared a juicy 
beef-steak, well garnished with onions, and himself 
took the savoury dish to the prisoner's cell, and entering 
suddenly said, * I have a message for you. The ban 
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is off — you may eat — and see, here is something sent 
you to begin on.* The cheery tone of the Governor's 
voice roused the prisoner, and the smell of the savoury 
dish probably recalling some old memories, nature 
reasserted herself; he fell to, and although too weak 
to do justice to the meal then provided, thereafter 
took his prison allowance, and in a short time re- 
covered. 

What a field for the novelist would have been 
Convict Norfolk Island in its prison days ! What secrets of 

Romance 

crimes undetected were locked up in the breasts of 
many of the prisoners. Be it remembered that here 
were the great offenders, the aristocrats of crime, for 
there is an aristocracy in this as in every other walk 
of life. The highwayman will not associate with the 
pickpocket, or the burglar with the area sneak. 
There was a sort of refinement in allusion to those 
who had been transported for very grave offences, 
who were always referred to as * long-sentenced men.' 
Many there were who had been principals or ac- 
cessories in causes cilebres^ and interesting subjects 
would present themselves in converse with prisoners. 
When I was stationed at Brisbane, a horrible murder 
was committed there. The trunk of the body of a 
man was found in the river, the lower portion of the 
body in a disused well, and the head, after much 
search, was discovered by the aid of native blacks. 
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The murdered man was known to have had a con- 
siderable sum of money about him. The murder 
had been committed in a small weather-board public- 
house ; the landlord and male servant were arrested ; 
circumstantial evidence against the latter was strong, 
and we sent him for trial to Sydney, where he was 
convicted and executed. The evidence against the 
landlord not being of a character to justify committal, 
he was discharged. That the landlord was particeps 
criminis I was convinced. Talking to a prisoner, a 
remark he made led me to ask if he had known Fj'fe, 
the man who was executed for the murder. He told 
me that he had occupied the cell in Sydney gaol next 
to that occupied by Fyfe before his execution, and that 
converse between them had been carried on in the 
manner customary with prisoners in adjoining cells. 
On my inquiry as to whether the landlord ' was in 
it,' he said *Yes, and he got the swag.* Why 
Fyfe never split was that his accomplice in the crime 
had caused the assurance to be conveyed to him that 
the proceeds of the robbery were being used to 
procure a reprieve, a story in which Fyfe firmly 
believed to the last In this case the instigator of 
the crime went scot-free, while his accomplice, and 
probably his cat*s-paw, suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law. Cases more or less analogous there have 
been from all time, and doubtless will be to the end 
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of time, but I found that nothing rankled more in 
the mind of a prisoner than a suspicion that he had 
been made a cat's-paw in the commission of a crime, 
the benefit of which his instigator and accomplice 
reaped and stood innocent before the world. The 
sense of this, to them, deep injustice, operated with 
some in a determination to behave well in order 
sooner to obtain their freedom and avenge themselves 
upon their quondam accomplice, while with others it 
created a sense of morbid indifference, based upon a 
conviction that in their case, at least, right never 
would be done. 

In speaking of Norfolk Island it must be re- 
membered that those there transported were deemed 
to be confirmed criminals, with whom efforts for 
reformation had elsewhere hopelessly failed ; and 
some old prisoners have told me freely that reforma- 
tion with them was impossible. One case I specially 
recall, that of a prisoner who had come to the island 
with a very bad record, but so good was his conduct 
with us that he was given an easy, and indeed a 
pleasant, billet as attendant at our little library. 
Expressing a hope that he would, when he went up 
to Hobart Town on his ticket, which he was to do 
shortly, begin a new life, he said, * No, sir ; it is too 
late to start on a new line ; I must take to the road 
again ' ; and shortly after he obtained his ticket he 
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ccmmitted a highway robbery, was tried, and executed. 
In view of the fact that our prisoners were all old 
offenders, that any were reclaimed might be a subject 
for surprise ; that many were reclaimed speaks well 
for the system pursued ; and with regard to the 
general condition of the prisoners I venture to think 
that those who had ' done time ' on the island and at 
home would favourably contrast the time served on 
Norfolk Island with that served in an English 
prison. 

If, with injustice, Norfolk Island has been called a 
convict inferno, for the free residents it might with 
some sense of justice be called a terrestrial paradise, 
inasmuch as there the great disturbing influences of 
society had no place. Priests there were, chaplains 
(Catholic and Protestant), but between these no 
rivalries existed. Though realising, doubtless, how 
little could be effected by their ministrations, their 
duties, as enjoined by their respective churches, they 
punctiliously discharged. This much may be said of 
our prisoners, they were free from cant and hypocrisy. 
There were no lawyers to stir up strife and profit 
thereby ; there were no shops, and as all the ladies 
wore print dresses and sun-bonnets, there was among 
them no rivalry of personal adornment. Locks, bolts, 
and bars were unused ; where no receivers are there 
are no thieves. The position of everyone was so well 
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defined that no pretension of superiority, social or 
financial, could exist We had free quarters, free 
rations, and free gardens ; we had poultry in abund- 
ance, and fruit and vegetables in profusion. The 
lemon, g^uava, and Cape gooseberry gfrew wild all over 
the island. The services of tailors, shoemakers, and 
other artisans we had for sixpence a day, and their 
work was excellent Such extras as we required we 
obtained from Hobart Town, a vessel plying between 
Hobart Town and the island every three months. 
When anyone ran short of an article the stores of 
others were resorted to. On one occasion, when we 
were six months without communication with the 
outer world, all stores ran low, but we shared each 
with the other impartially. We were a happy and 
united family, a sort of social commonwealth. As 
illustrating the feeling that existed among us, when 
a death occurred, a friend would defray the funeral 
expenses to spare the feelings of the bereaved ; 
nor would it be known who had intervened. At the 
funeral all followed. The grief of one was the grief 
of all, so closely were we knit in ties of friendship. 
All honour to the good Pitcairners who keep the 
beautiful cemetery in order. A letter from the late 
George Nobbs, dated in 1859, is before me as I write, 
saying that the tomb of my child was in perfect pre- 
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servation ; and lately I received from an old island 
friend a photograph of the tomb, showing it in as 
perfect a state as when erected forty-five years ago. 
Life-lasting have been friendships formed on the 
beautiful island of the Pacific. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE * LADY FRANKLIN * 

My time for relief from Norfolk Island came in 1853. 
Although I have, for convenience of narrative, treated 
my service on the island as a whole, it involved two 
periods, viz. from September 1848 to January 1850, 
and a further period of two years, from 1 851 to 1853, 
in all three years and a half, the interval being filled 
up by service at Hobart Town — now called Hobart. 
Leaving On the occasion of my final leaving in 1853, 

Norfolk , ^ 11*. 

Island Mr. Price, the Governor, also left, being relieved by 
Captain Deering, 99th. On the arrival of the ' Lady 
Franklin ' her captain reported that she had touched 
on a coral reef not marked on the chart, but that no 
perceptible damage had been sustained. Mr. Price 
instructed the captain to take her to sea for forty- 
eight hours, and to try her on every tack to test any 
damage, and as, on his return, he reported that there 
was no leakage, it was decided that we should go up 
by her to Hobart Town. In addition to the usual 
batch -of time-expired prisoners and the military 
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guard, we had as passengers Mr. Price and his family, 
and Dr. Eddy, who had a travelling fellowship from 
the University of Oxford, and had taken a trip as 
medical officer in charge of prisoners from Hobart 
Town to the island, and was returning in the same 
capacity. The military guard embarked the day 
before the prisoners. Walking the deck at night I 
heard a splash in the water, and looking over the side 
— it was a bright moonlight night — I distinctly saw 
several rats heading for the shore. Although the 
old proverb occurred to me, I refrained from mention- 
ing the incident lest it might give rise to foreboding. 
All went well with us till we approached Bass' Straits, Rough 

Weather 

when we caught it, and for forty-eight hours we were 
hove to under a storm staysail, and the vessel began 
to make water heavily. Fortunately we had two 
powerful pumps, and the prisoners worked at them 
without intermission in hourly reliefs. The danger 
of our position was known to but three of us, the 
captain. Price, and myself, and for obvious reasons 
we did not divulge it. When the gale abated we had 
fortunately a leading wind, and keeping the vessel 
under easy sail, the pumps going all the time, a few 
days brought us to our destination. After we dis- 
embarked the vessel was hove down, when it was 
found that a large piece of coral had lodged in the 
bottom, and a portion of this had been displaced 
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during the gale; had the whole been dislodged 
nothing could have saved us. This contingency was 
present in our minds during that terrible forty-eight 
hours. 

Captain A better sailor than Captain Willett, known as 

wmett 

Jacky Willett, never walked a deck, and what ex- 
perience he had in the * Lady Franklin,' which had on 
more than one occasion been taken by the convicts. 
On the last occasion, I think it was in 1855, when 
there was only a sergeant's guard on board, the 
prisoners, having managed to overpower the g^ard, 
bound Willett with ropes and shut him up in his 
cabin. After holding high revel for some days they 
got out the long boat, provisioned it, and put to sea, 
making for the northern and then unsettled coast of 
Australia. After a time Willett managed to get one 
hand free, when the rest for him was easy, and he re- 
leased the crew and guard. The fugitives had cut the 
rigging and sails, but by dint of hard work Willett 
managed to get the vessel to Hobart Town, when the 
news of the capture of the ship being spread, the 
capturers were caught after some months in the 
Moreton Bay district. It seems that they made the 
land where the natives were hostile, and, in danger of 
starvation, made for the settled district, where they 
were captured, and whence they were sent to Hobart 
Town, there tried, convicted, and hanged. 
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Here I may mention that Captain Deering did 
not long retain the post of civil commandant of 
Norfolk Island ; he found the duties so uncongenial, 
and the extra emolument attaching to the appoint- 
ment did not, in his case, compensate for the 
responsibility involved. He was succeeded by 
Captain Day, who brought to the task the magisterial 
experience gathered in Maitland, where he had charge 
of the * stockade,* and that gathered from his associa- 
tion as a magistrate with Mr. Price when previously 
quartered on the island. To the character of Captain 
Day I cannot refrain from bearing tribute. He 
married early in life a lady without fortune, and had 
only his pay to live on, yet not only was he never in 
debt, but so excellent was his management of his 
income that he always kept up a good appearance, 
and both at Maitland and at Norfolk Island there 
was no more hospitable house than his. Should these 
* Reminiscences ' fall under the eyes of any of the 
numerous friends he made in Australia, they will 
learn with satisfaction that he lived to command his 
regiment, and at his death left a substantial provision 
for his widow and children. Old Maitlanders will 
remember the confusion of identity between the two 
Days on the magisterial bench — Denny Day, the police 
magistrate, and Captain Day, his constant associate. 
They were in no way connected, but were fast friends. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MUTINY AND MURDER 

The tragic death of my friend Mr. Price will ever 
occupy one of the darkest pages in the history of 
Australia. On leaving Norfolk Island Mr. Price had 
decided to take a farm on the Huon River, and to 
devote himself to agricultural pursuits, but events 
ordered it otherwise. The discovery of rich gold- 
fields in Victoria attracted thither a roving population^ 
including some of the worst characters among the 
time-expired convicts, with the result that bush- 
ranging, horse stealing, and other crimes prevailed ; 
and crime increasing with alarming rapidity, the 
Melbourne gaol became insufficient for the detention 
of the prisoners, and a temporary prison or stockade 
Pentridge was Constructed at Pentridge, about five miles from 
Melbourne. Of this stockade Mr. Barrow, who had 
been at Norfolk Island with Mr. Price, was appointed 
superintendent, but he resigning in 1854, Mr. Price 
was appealed to, and he accepted the post of 
Inspector-General at Pentridge. 
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In the words of the author of * Crime and 
Criminals in Australia/ a dispassionate historian, 
*the Government could not have selected a more 
efficient officer than Mr. Price for the control of con- 
victs. Society at that period was in a most perilous 
state, and Mr. Price found it necessary to make con- 
siderable changes for the better security and discipline 
of the long-sentenced prisoners. Considering the 
class of prisoners and the frequent attempts at out- 
break, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Price 
found it necessary, for the better protection of the 
community at large, to introduce that strict system of 
discipline which his opponents have represented as a 
species of barbarity, thereby casting a reflection on 
his memory.* On the occasion of the trial for murder 
of a warder by a notorious prisoner, the prisoner 
endeavoured to palliate his offence by statements of 
harsh treatment ; and although his trial resulted in the 
conviction and death sentence of the murderer, the 
feeling against the penal system by a section who 
seemed to regard all criminals as martyrs, and to be 
indifferent to the risk of loss of life incurred by their 
custodians, found expression in public meetings. At 
one of these meetings a committee was formed to 
bring pressure upon the Government to mitigate the 
severities of convict discipline. The result of this 
meeting was the reprieve of the murderer referred to, 

L 
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and ether cocdexnrsed prisooefs, and tibe appointment 
of a seSect cociinhtce of the Legislative Cxxincil to 
inquire into the vorkicg of the penal departments. 
Witnesses of the highest rharaftrr testified to Mr. 
Price's temper and jodgment in his treatment of the 
prisoners^ and the visitri^ justice's evidence went to 
show that the prisoners were weU cared for — ^indeed, 
better cared for than the free labourers, and better 
fed than the soldiers. In the words of the writer 
above lefc iie d to, 'considering the awfiil class of 
eriminals, many of them classed as inoHTigible before 
they left England ; and considering the acquaintance 
tiiese men had widi the misplaced sympathy of the 
public outside, the marvd is that tiie tragedies were 
so few, and the disdplineso little abused. Out of the 
whole investigation the character of Mr. Price comes 
clearly as that of a resolute and efficient officer of 
vast experience and unflinching £uth(ulness to the 
rules of the department by which he is bound.' 
Owing, in a great measure, to the s>'mpathetic move- 
ment outside, the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in maintaining discipline. 
The Hulks O^ board the hulks it was common for the 
convicts to defy the warders and to threaten them 
with exposure through the means of the press. This 
general insubordination culminated in a terrible 
tragedy. On March 26, 1857, the convicts made 
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complaints of their rations, and expressed a wish for Murder of 
the investigation of the matter by the Inspector- 
General. Mr. Price at once went to where the gangs 
were working, and while speaking to some of the men 
he was suddenly set upon by a mob of convicts, 
dragged out of sight of the guard, and battered with 
stones, and pick handles, and shovels. A few of the 
better disposed ran to his assistance and conveyed 
him off the ground. He never recovered conscious- 
ness, and died the next day. The overseers and 
warders who had gone to Mr. Price's assistance were 
overcome, one of them after receiving twelve wounds. 
Alarm being given, the volunteer artillery and police 
quickly arrived, and thus obviated further massacre 
and the possible escape of some two hundred desperate 
ruffians to spread terror through the country. 
Investigations showed that the complaint of the 
rations was simply a ruse, and that the convicts were 
fully aware of the sympathies outside. At the 
inquest a verdict of 'wilful murder' was returned 
against fifteen of the convicts, the jury adding a rider 
that the occurrence was partly due to the misplaced 
sympathy of a portion of the public. 

At the trial, which lasted six days, seven of the 
prisoners were found guilty and sentenced to death. 
A petition to the Governor was concocted, praying 
him to exercise the prerogative of mercy, but the law 

L2 
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was suffered to take its course. And now began a 
reaction in favour of support of constituted authority, 
but the evil effects of the misguided were not soon to 
be eradicated, and not only had the services of the 
military to be requisitioned, but H.M.S. 'Victoria,' 
with guns loaded, was ordered to anchor in the vicinity 
of the hulks. Commenting on the record of these times, 
a governor of a gaol, an officer of great experience in 
the convict service, thus expresses himself: * Society 
has the meanness to enjoy the security gained by the 
safe keeping and control of its criminals, yet never 
loses an opportunity to vilify those whose lives are 
spent in rendering it so great a service.* 

By the death of John Price the colony of Victoria 
lost a devoted servant, his family a devoted husband 
and father, and many, including myself, a true and 
valued friend. If, in these * Reminiscences,' I have 
devoted several pages to a personal friend, I crave the 
indulgence of my readers on the score that I am 
narrating personal experiences, and that Mr. Price 
was, take him all in all, the finest character that I 
have met with in a wide experience, and in a life 
prolonged beyond the age by the Psalmist allotted to 
man. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

HOBART TOWN 

HOBART Town was a charming quarter, and the 
duties were light. The society, being on a smaller 
scale than that of Sydney, was more genial and 
sociable. In fact, in my time, it may be said that 
everybody who was anybody knew everybody. 

The Governor was Sir William Denison, and his Sir 
aide-de-camp Lieutenant Andrew Clarke, who, as ciarke 
Sir Andrew Clarke, has now a world-wide reputa- 
tion from the ability with which he has administered 
several colonial governorships and filled posts of 
great responsibility and necessitating a high order 
of diplomacy. It has often occurred to me that Sir 
Andrew obtained his first lessons in diplomacy when 
acting as aide-de-camp to Sir William Denison. On 
him it devolved in a great measure to decide who 
should or should not be invited to Government 
House, and as invitations to Government House 
were analogous to presentations at Court, it may 
reasonably be assumed that some little difficulties 
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would occasionally present themselves in this respect, 
and that further difficulties would also arise in the 
matter of precedence. And it says much for the savoir 
/aire of the amiable and able A.D.C. that no jarrings 
occurred. 

The state of feeling in all the colonies of Aus- 
tralia on the subject of receiving the criminals of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and withholding from 
them responsible government, now better known by 
the simpler term of ' Home Rule,' was so acute that 
it was not altogether universal at public meetings 
to drink the Sovereign's health or to play the national 
airs. 

Society was more or less divided into two sections : 
the official class and certain of the colonials who 
thought more of cheap labour than of its origin, and 
the great mass of the people, who desired to see 
their home freed from being the receptacle of the 
crime of the Mother Country, and who yearned, as all 
Englishmen do, to be allowed to manage their own 
affairs. Lieutenant Clarke sympathised, then, with 
these sentiments, and stood almost alone of the 
' English garrison ' in doing so. But his influence was 
felt, and his action in the Legislative Council to some 
little extent reconciled the opposing interests and 
prepared the way for the cessation of transportation 
and the introduction of self-government, the fruits of 
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which were witnessed last June in a remarkable way, 
although just the contrary was predicted at the time. 
Many of the minority consenting said that surrender- 
ing the political management of their own affairs 
to the colonials would be followed by declaration of 
their independence, and rumour was that Lord 
Robert Cecil, now Prime Minister of England, who 
was then on a visit to the colonies, shared these 
views. Lord Cecil visited Hobart Town just as the 
gold fields in Victoria were in their first rushes. 
A year or two after this Clarke, then Captain, now Sir 
Andrew, migrated to Melbourne. On his bringing 
in a Bill for establishing Municipal Councils, much 
opposition was shown by certain sections, especially 
the landowners. The Speaker of the Legislative 
Council took the unusual course of taking part in 
the debate in the Committee stage of the Bill, and 
denounced it as ' saturated with democratic principles/ 
and reproached Clarke, as an Imperial oflicer, for 
advocating it. He retorted that it was as a loyal 
and devoted servant of the Crown that he sought to 
lay wide and deep the foundations of the fabric on 
which that Crown reposed. Much of the loyalty and 
present feeling to the Queen and Mother Country 
is due to the work done in those now far-away days 
by men who thought and acted as Clarke did. 

In the Australian colonies, in my time, the officers 
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Autialun were always counted in the first set of society — indeed, 
soacty 

had the pied blanc^ and the numerous marriages of 

officers to colonial girls bear evidence of our appre- 
ciation of the courtesies extended to us. It may be 
also that the personal attraction of the Australians, 
and notably of the Tasmanians, worked the charm. 
The Tasmanian girls have the combination of the 
blue eyes and the black hair characteristic of Irish 
beauties. Add to this a beautiful complexion and an 
ease and g^ace of manner, and heart capture is, for 
any but the most insensible, complete. 
Van The island was then known as Van Diemen's 

Land Land, the name conferred upon it by the first dis- 

coverer, Abel Tasman, in honour of Van Diemen, 
the Governor of the Dutch East Indies ; and I must 
own to some regret that the little romance suggested 
by Flinders, that Tasman was attached to a daughter 
of Van Diemen, as evidenced by his naming various 
places, e,g. Cape Maria Van Diemen, Maria Island, 
Maria Bay at Tong^, has been rudely dispelled by the 
ascertained fact that Van Diemen had no daughter, 
and that Tasman attached to one of the drawings 
in his journal the statement : ' We have named this 
bay Maria Bay in compliment to the wife of Governor- 
General Van Diemen/ At any rate, the change of 
name of the island from Van Diemen's Land to 
Tasmania is amply justified on the score of Tasman 
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being its first discoverer, although other influences 
swayed the sponsors at the new baptism. Strange 
that Tasman's discoveries bore no fruit for more than 
a hundred years, and probably it was well for us 
that the enterprising Dutchmen of two hundred 
years ago did not follow up their discoveries, or the 
beautiful lands in the Australian seas might now be 
peopled by the Dutch, and not by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

The head of the convict department in my time Dr.Hamp* 

ton 

was Dr. John Stephen Hampton, R.N., who was the 
surgeon-superintendent of the * Constant,' the ship in 
which I came to the colony in 1843, and who was 
later Governor of West Australia, and after whom are 
named the Hampton Plains and numerous mining 
and other localities in the now rapidly rising colony, 
in my time the Cinderella of the Australias. 

We had no 'interviews' in those days, or the 
voyages of Dr. Hampton as Surgeon-Superintendent 
of Convicts would have made splendid * copy,' and 
would have furnished material for many a thrilling 
novel. 

It may be from friendship formed on the long 
and not uneventful voyage that Dr. Hampton sub- 
mitted my name to Sir William Denison for the 
appointment of visiting magistrate at Port Arthur. 
Of course the final word lay with the colonel, and he 
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had named me for my second service at Norfolk Island. 
At that time, I fear, I was not an exceptionally /^rj^^/? 
grata with the commanding officer, but let me hasten 
to say that the fault was doubtless mine. 

Like most commanding officers, Colonel Despard 
set his face against the marriage of young officers, and 
who shall say that he was not right in that particular ? 
though in such cases, I fancy, advice or remonstrance 
has ordinarily been as effectual as the provocative 
of a whistle to the terpsichorean performance of a 
milestone. Even in minor details our colonel was 
paternal in his solicitude for his young officers. On 
one occasion, on examining the mess books, he found 
frequent entries under the head of * John Collins.' 
Sending for the messman, he said, * I see the name 
of a Mr. Collins in several of these books ; who is this 
Mr. John Collins — ^he is no friend to the young 
officers ? ' The messman explained that * John 
Collins' was a drink and not an individual. The 
joke, of course, leaked out Commenting on the 
name of ' John Collins ' given to a drink, a popular 
writer has said : * I envy a city waiter the facility 
with which he made his name a part of the convivial 
vocabulary. FalstafF could not have done more.' 
Talking of fame, I cannot refrain from here telling a 
story told me by my old friend, George Augustus 
Sala. He was walking down Fleet Street one day 
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on his way to the ' Daily Telegraph ' office, when he 
heard a voice behind him say, * That's him.' Glancing 
round, he saw two girls evidently watching him. 

* Ah!' said George, *this is what I have been waiting 
for and working for for years. I am beginning to 
be recognised by the populace — this is fame. I 
pulled myself together and walked proudly erect, 
keeping my ears open to listen to the adulations 
of my followers, ' Look at him, Bess.' ' Who's 'ee .?' 
' Why, bless you, don't you know *im ? Sure every- 
body knows 'im.' * Yes,' said George, ' here was fame 
indeed, fame almost universal.' * But who is 'ee ? ' 

* Why, 'ee's one of the Christy minstrels.' * Hi ! 
hansom.' * Where to, sir ? ' * To the d 1.' 

Port Arthur was one of the prison stations to Port 
which an unenviable notoriety was given by Marcus 
Clarke in his celebrated novel, * His Natural Life,' to 
which I have referred in a previous chapter. This 
work first appeared in serial form in the * Australian 
Journal,' the work published in London differing 
greatly in construction and ending. As a novel I 
heartily endorse the opinion of George Augustus Sala: 

* Assuredly Charles Reade never wrote so powerful a 
romance as " His Natural Life." ' 

As regards the preference to be assigned to Norfolk 
Island or Port Arthur, there was a little joke current 
with regard to our genial chaplain, Mr. Batchelor. 
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Preaching one Sunday on the island, he took for his 
text Philippians i. 23, and on this and verses 24, 
25, 26, 27, delivered an address, as telling as I ever 
heard delivered from any pulpit The convicts, of 
course, formed the majority of the congregation. 
Shortly after he was removed to Port Arthur. When 
we were in Hobart Town Batchelor came to call 
upon u& Pratt, our paymaster, and Mrs. Pratt were 
with us when he called. Pratt, always desirous of 
obtaining information on any and every subject, 
questioned Batchelor as to the duties of a chaplain 
at a convict station, and on Batchelor detailing them, 
Pratt, wishing doubtless to express his view of their 
onerousness, said : * Why, those are the devil's duties,' 
and, on Mrs. Pratt taking him to task for this re- 
mark, he added, ' Sure, I'm right, those duties are 
most damnable.' Of course, knowing what our good 
friend meant to convey, we could only laugh at his 
Hibernian mode of expressing it. The cynic might 
plead that our worthy paymaster's remark might be 
taken au s/rieux, inasmuch as it can hardly be con- 
ceived that the perfunctory ministrations of the prison 
chaplain had any marked effect in the direction of 
the reformation of the criminal ; indeed, it was com- 
monly accepted that with prisoners a pretension to 
piety did not harmonise with ethical procedure, an 
experience, by the way, not limited to those within 
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prison walls. The cynic might further demur to the 
efficacy of supplications for reformation, inasmuch 
as the same supplications are offered in endless repe- 
tition for the same congregations. Says the author 
of *L'Education Publique et la Vie Nationale': 
' How small and how little appreciable is the action 
of the Church upon the morality of the people.' In 
this connection see Galton's * Human Faculty.' 

As far as crime is concerned we are beginning to 
realise its relationship to mental defect, and that in 
the future the science of medicine and the objective 
study of psychology will come to the aid of the 
legislator and the prison administrator. In this 
direction various studies are now being made in 
several countries, and recent publications of the 
American Howard Association, as well as those of 
my earnest and thoughtful friend, the secretary of our 
Howard Society, may be commended for perusal by 
all interested in a subject second to none in its 
relation to humanity and to society at large. Nor 
must we forget that the consideration of economy 
enters largely into this question. A disciple of 
Joseph Hume lately drew attention to the overlap- 
ping of expenditure for priests and police. He con- 
tended that as, gud the State, both were working for 
the same object, one or the other force might be 
dispensed with ; but as obvious objections would be 
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raised to the sudden disbanding of either force, he 
suggested that experiment should be made by their 
combination in a small town or district, and the 
superior efficacy of either, working in their respective 
capacities, tested, say, for one year, and at the con- 
clusion of that time, as the result of the experiment, 
the police or the clerical force respectively increased 
or diminished Following this mode for a series of 
years, he ai^ed that one or the other of the ex- 
pensive institutions might be permanently dispensed 
with and the taxpayer relieved to the extent of many 
millions. 

Pratt was a character of the kindest and most 
genial, and full of native Irish wit He had served 
with distinction in the American war in 18 14, after 
which he had been placed on half pay, and had been 
on half pay for twenty-three years before he joined 
us. As far as any knowledge of accounts was con- 
cerned, he would have passed with honours in a 
competitive examination for any post in which a 
knowledge of these was a disqualification, but fortu- 
nately we were not lacking in able and trustworthy 
non-commissioned officers to assist him in his duties. 
Many were the young officers he saved by timely 
assistance directly or indirectly administered. 

Among the many stories told of him is the 
following: On the night before the headquarters 
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left Sydney for Hobart Town, and the ship anchored 
in the harbour ready to sail at daylight the next 
morning, Pratt was walking the decks with the 
officer of the day, or rather of the night, when the 
mate on watch came aft and reported an outbreak of 
fire ' forward,' but said it could be quickly subdued 
if no alarm was given by the men coming on deck. 

* What do you want us to do ? ' said Pratt. * Don't 
let anyone come^up the forward companion hatch.' 

* Bedad, is that all.* Pratt stationed himself at the 
top of the steps, and as one after another in a half- 
dazed state appeared at the top of the steps Pratt 
gently sent them back again toppling over the 
followers. This operation was repeated several times 
for about a quarter of an hour, when the mate re- 
ported that all was right. So quietly and so effec- 
tively were the mate's instructions carried out that the 
men did not know the nature of the incident, nor was 
it, I believe, ever known to the commanding officer. 

Many were the stories current of Price when he 
was police magistrate of Hobart Town, and respon- 
sible in no small measure for the safety of life and 
property. He had a small rowing-boat, and would 
frequently visit parts of the harbour which had an 
evil reputation. Landing on one occasion, two men 
sprung on him. He had just time to smash an oar, 
and, armed with the thicker end, he put his back to a 
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wall and invited a combined attack. In a few minutes 
the attackers had had enough of it and made tracks. 
One of the worst places at that time was * Cat and 
Fiddle Alley/ now probably demolished, or, under 
another name, enjoying a better repute. I think it 
was here that a murder was committed, and the 
evidence against the supposed murderer rested much 
on some article of dress worn by the murdered man, 
which was perforated by some sharp instrument. 
Price's quick eye discerned that the perforation had 
been made from the inside, and the accused, as it 
was subsequently ascertained, was no party to the 
crime. Price was a bit of a wag, and had a way of 
bringing home to prisoners the relation between his 
sentences and their offences. 

It may be readily believed that prisoners let out 
on pass would occasionally exhibit their appreciation 
of freedom in a manner not in harmony with the 
courtesies of society. At one time they had a silly 
practice of calling out * Hi ! ' when seeing a sedate old 
gentleman walking before them, and on the gentle- 
man turning round they would say, * That slewed you.' 
Price, determined to put a stop to this class of 
facetiousness, instructed the police to bring the next 
offender before him. A case shortly occurring, the 
prisoner was put in the dock. Price said to him, * You 
are turned into government for a month.* * What for, 
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your worship ? * * Take him out ! ' said Price, and as 

he was just at the door Price said ' Hi ! ' and on the 

prisoner turning round, 'That slewed you/ The 

prisoner laughed in acknowledgment of the justice of 

his sentence, and went away quite quietly. 

There were in those days comparatively few petty 

offences, indeed, petty offenders did not come under 

the class sent from home, and prisoners would 

indignantly resent accusation of petty thieving. A 

man who had been sent to repair a lock of a cellaret, 

when accused of helping himself to a glass or two of 

spirits, said : * You may rely upon it it warn't me. 

I'd have had no buznacking about it ; Td have put a 

dead easer on it,' meaning that he would have * cleared 

the lot' It turned out that the offender was the free 

servant. 

At that time we had many political prisoners, and Classes of 

Prisoners 
provided they did not run counter to authority they 

were leniently dealt with. Frost, the chartist, was 
clerk in a grocery establishment in Elizabeth Street, 
and many accounts I have had in his handwriting- 
Some eminent forgers we had also, Beaumont Smith 
among others, and a friend of his who also occupied 
a good position in the Bank of England. The 
Beaumont Smith Exchequer Bills forgery case was a 
cause cilibrey and made a great stir at the time, as, I 
believe, the forgery ran into seven figures, with no 

M 
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apparent advantage to Smith. He had a billet on 
board ship going out, and in consequence of good 
conduct, in a short time got his ticket and went to 
West Australia, where he was joined by his wife. Of 
course there were stories and scandals, but these, if 
true, were known to but a few, and as two generations 
have passed oblivion may be permitted to enshroud 
the affair. 

There was another forger, who was our book- 
binder at Norfolk Island, and from him I had many 
interesting stories in connection with his line of busi- 
ness — forging, not book-binding. Amongst the many 
popular beliefs is one that a signature can be forged 
by exact tracing of the true signature. This is a fallacy. 
A signature is like every creation, no two are exactly 
alike, and an exact copy is a foi^ery ; the difference 
may be imperceptible to the naked eye, but a 
powerful lens will detect it. 

The history of the Irish political prisoners is full 
of interest, and this is dealt with by an Irish M.P., 
who has laid the reading world under deep obligation 
by a comprehensive history of Australia. 

The 99th furnished detachments at Launceston 

and Oatlands, the latter under the command of my 

cousin, Lieut. Robert de Winton. There was a splendid 

coach road between Hobart Town and Launceston, 

Coaching and a four-horse coach, turned out in true English 
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style, ran on alternate days, later, I think, daily, 
between the two places. The driver of one of the 
coaches. Frost by name, used to break in horses for 
settlers by including them in a change on the road. 
On one occasion, when I occupied the box seat from 
Oatlands, he had as a ' pupil ' the near leader. At one 
part of the road there is a somewhat steep descent, 
and at the bottom a sharp curve and a bridge over a 
gully. On descending the hill the horses got into 
their stride, and I noticed that Frost had his work 
cut out. About half way down he realised that he 
was no longer master of the situation, so calling to the 
guard he said, ' Crawl over and lend a hand ; I think 
this little mare has got away with me.' The guard 
crawled over the luggage, and with a pull together 
that little grey mare was got in hand just before we 
came to that curve, or probably some of the party on 
that coach would in a few minutes have dropped out 
of colonial history. 

There was a pleasant little society round Oatlands, 
among whom my cousin, who had married one of the 
Australian beauties, was very popular. Some of the 
Irish political prisoners were resident, and well 
received in the district ; and some difficulties would 
naturally present themselves from their nominal social 
position in relation to Government officers, but these 
were avoided by a little diplomacy, and by good 

M2 
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sense and the refinement characteristic of the Irish 
gentleman. 

One of our Australian characters, a millionaire 
several times told, I recollect being introduced to by 
Pratt in the Union Bank. The foundation of his 
fortune was laid by small economies in his early start 
Nor had this characteristic left him at the time I knew 
him, for he was loud in his complaint when, in 
consequence of a rise in the price of brandy, the 
steward of the ' Emma ' raised his charge for a glass 
of brandy from sixpence to eightpence. The 
' Emma,' a little brig, then the packet plying between 
Hobart Town and Sydney, has an historical name 
from the fact of John Mitchell having, under the name 
of ' Mr. Wright,' escaped in her from Van Diemen's 
Land. The story is told — without romance— by 
Marcus Clarke, in his 'Stories of Australia in the 
Early Days.' How little r^ular communication we 
had in those days between the capital cities of Sydney 
and Hobart may be illustrated by the fact of my 
having, when returning from leave in Sydney, to go 
to Newcastle to take a chance passage by a vessel 
taking coals from thence to Hobart Town. I was the 
only passenger, but I had a very pleasant time, and 
many less comfortable voyages have I made than 
that I made in the good brig ' Mumford' The only 
steamers in those days in Australian waters were the 
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• Shamrock/ plying between Sydney and Melbourne ; 
the ' Rose ' and the * Thistle/ between Sydney, 
Newcastle, and Maitland ; the * Sovereign/ I think it 
was, between Sydney and Port Macquarie, and the 

* Tamar,' between Sydney and Brisbane. 

In 1853 Van Diemen's Land ceased to be a 
penal colony, and a holiday was held to commemo- 
rate the event. In 1854 the name was changed to 
Tasmania, to obliterate the unfavourable associations 
connected with its old name. Since then the colony 
has prospered abundantly. 
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CHAPTER XX 

HOMEWARD BOUND 

The more inv^^oradi^ climate of Van Diemen's 
Land having foiled to coonteract the debilitating 
effects of a (votracted residence on Norfolk Island, a 

&k leave Medical Board reconmiended me for two years' sick 
leave to England, and on January 29, 1853 — SLgain I 
am indebted to my friend, the Secretary of Lloyd's, 
for the date — I left Hobart Town in the ship 
* Derwentwater ' for London. 

Despite the feeling that I was returning to home 
and health, it was with a sense of r^pret that I 
watched Mount Wellington sink below the horizon. 
Happy had been the years I had passed under the 
sunny skies of Australia, many were the friend- 
ships I had there formed, and the period of my 
service had been cast in eventful years, in the years 
in which were sown in the fair lands of Australasia 
the seeds of national life. 

^^51^ The wonderful growth of the Australian Colonies 
is due to the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and to the fact that they were not handicapped by 
old debts and vested interests. 
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What has been accomplished within a lifetime 
may be realised from the fact that many of the 
earlier pioneers, whose names will ever be indissolubly 
connected with the history of Australia, were person- 
ally known to me -: Mac Arthur, who introduced the 
merino sheep, the origin of wealth untold ; Went* 
worth, Blaxland, and Lawson, who first crossed the 
Blue Mountains, and, instead of the pronounced arid 
desert beyond, beheld the Bathurst Plains spread out 
in ravishing beauty before them ; Leichardt, whose 
name is known throughout the world ; and Burnett, 
the discoverer of the district that bears his name. 
Nor must we forget those who at great cost imported 
sires, equine and bovine, from which have descended 
the fine breeds of horses and cattle, and enabled 
Australia to furnish re-mounts for the Indian 
cavalry, and to send meat in shiploads to the mother 
country. Within the past fifty years Australia has 
become to thousands, nay, to millions, not the land 
of their adoption, but the land of their birth — ^their 
home, in which are centred all their hopes and 
aspirations, a land of which they may be justly 
proud. Fifty years ago there was not on the continent 
of Australia a mile of railway laid ; now the railway 
mileage is reckoned by thousands of miles, and is 
yearly being added to. The last annual report of 
the Railway Commissioners of New South Wales 
gives the total earnings of the railways at some 
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three and a half millions. In this instance, progress 
is brought home to me when I read that one I knew 
as a little boy, the son of a gentleman holding a civil 
appointment at Norfolk Island in my time, now 
holds the high post of Chief Commissioner of Rail- 
ways in New South Wales. Exception has been 
taken by some to the borrowing of the Australian 
Colonies, but the whole indebtedness of the five 
colonies of Australia and that of New Zealand and 
Tasmania total up to only two hundred millions^ 
surely an insignificant relation to the immense 
wealth, agricultural and mineral, of the Australias. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the loans in their case 
have been raised for works of utility, and not, as in 
the case of European nations, for war purposes. 
With the old country a rough estimate shows that^ 
for every pound of taxation levied, one-third goes 
for interest on loans for past wars, one-third for 
preparation for future wars, and one-third for £he 
service of the State, an object lesson which cannot 
fail to be taken to heart by the intelligent legislators 
at the Antipodes. 

The conditions of life are more favourable in 
Australasia than in any other country. The excess 
of births over deaths is over 20 per 1,000 inhabitants. 
For the United Kingdom it is 1 2, and the average 
European rate is hardly 10. As exporter of wheat 
Australasia ranks sixth of the export countries of the 
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world. The present annual yield of the gold mines 
is from ;^ 13,000,000 to ;^ 14,000,000, and from 1852 
to 1895 the total product of the gold mines has been, 
in round figures, ;^3 80,000,000. The total deposits in 
the banks average £^ i per head of the population. 
This is not exceeded in any other countrj^ 

That the fine race of Australian emigrant pioneers 
has not degenerated was abundantly evidenced by 
the men of splendid physique who visited our shores 
on the occasion of the Jubilee. The intellectual 
progress is exemplified in the Australian press, and 
that Australia is not wanting in writers of power is 
evidenced by the wide circulation of the works of 
Australian novelists. To Australian writers due 
justice has been done by Desmond Byrne in his 
masterly work, ' Australian Writers ' (Bentley, 1 896). 

The 'Derwent water' was a ship of 568 tons, a 
regular trader between London and Hobart Town, 
making the passage out and home, if I recollect 
right, every twelve months. Her captain, Wrank- 
more, was a general favourite, and always well 
received in Hobart Town society. On this particular Society on 

^ Shipboard 

trip the company was, to put it mildly, not cast for 
geniality. There was a colonial archdeacon and a 
colonial-made parson with their wives ; a lady of a 
certain, or rather of an uncertain age, who, it was 
said, managed to quarrel with everyone to whom 
she was introduced ; a commissariat officer off his 
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head, going home in charge of one of our sergeants ; 
the doctor, far madder than the mad patient ; and two 
or three men who, having made monqr, were goings 
home to see their relatives. These latter were the 
only companionable passengers. As to the middle- 
aged lady, I purposely avoided an introduction to her, 
and never exchanged a word with her during the 
whole voyage, and as she was of the parsons' set, 
with that set I had very little converse. Somehow 
or other, sailors and parsons do not seem to get on 
well t(^ther. Our parsons were timid men, and 
were quite upset when there happened a capful of 
wind, and would urge the captain to take in sail ; 
the good captain would occasionally comply, and, 
having induced the parsons to go below, would 
follow, leaving the mate to shake the reefs out 
One evening when nearing the Horn — it was a clear 
sunset — ^the mate drew my attention to a sail on 
the horizon, and, the parsons being near, evidently 
with a view of taking a rise out of them, said 
to me: 'That's a rakish-looking craft I wonder 
if he's on the look-out for gold ships going home.' 
Away went the parsons to the captain, and for 
the next few hours there was intense commotion 
with the parsons and their wives, nothing short of 
an attack by pirates being impending. Our piratical 
friend not being visible at daylight, we were supposed 
to have escaped him under cover of the night We 
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were some ten days among the icebergs, the cold 
intense, and a more miserable time than that we 
spent cannot be well conceived. About the latitude 
of the Falklands we made the double day to correct 
our time, to the perplexity of many of the passengers, 
to whom the simple fact of the gain of a day by 
eastern circumnavigation or the loss of a day by 
western remained inexplicable. Becalmed with us 
on the line was a vessel with some of the nth Regi* 
ment, with whom we compared reckonings and ex- 
changed civilities and some stores. Travellers in the 
fast steamers of to-day have no experience of the 
Moldrums on the line, which few sailing vessels 
escape, the dead calm under a vertical sun, the 
pitch melting in the seams, the sharks surrounding 
the ship, gorging the offal thrown overboard. Off 
the Scillies a pilot boarded us, bringing a bag of 
potatoes, ^xiA presto \ these were handed to the cook ! 
We had long been out of anything in the way of fresh 
vegetables. Nearly all our passengers left us at 
Plymouth, and I was not sorry to lose our parsons, 
as in the Downs it came on to blow, and we had to 
cast off our tug and let go the anchor, the tug unde r 
our lee. 

Lodgings at the West End had been secured for Arrival in 
us, and thither we drove in a cab from the Docks. 
No greater contrast can probably be experienced 
than that between the port of London and the ports 
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of the Australias, and the streets and the street scenes 
in their immediate vicinity. Given a dull day on 
arrival in London, and odds are in favour of such, 
it is impossible to avoid a sense of depression, 
and to realise the feeling that impels many to seek 
solace in alcoholic stimulants, and mentally to appre- 
ciate the paternal Government which sanctions the 
existence of houses to administer alcohol in its many 
forms at the corners of nearly every street in the 
centres of the working population. 

In Australia there was no sordid life, no extreme 
of contrast between wealth and poverty. I had not 
seen a beggar during the years of my residence in 
the Colonies. There was not there the struggle for 
existence which in old countries is manifest under 
many forms, and may be pleaded in extenuation of 
the tricks of trade of the petty bourgeois^ and of the 
peccadilloes of that omnivorous animal, the lodging- 
house cat, against which we were warned, and 
cautioned to keep comestibles and liquors under lock 
and key, which in the so-called convict colonies we 
had never done, and, for the rest, locks are only made 
for honest people. What surprised us most was the 
intense ignorance which existed even amongst the 
so-called educated classes in respect to Australia, 
extending, in some cases, to the belief that the 
progeny of English emigrants bom in Australia w«re 
black 1 
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CHAPTER XXI 

RECRUITING 

My health being much improved, I applied for 

active employment, and, in February 1854, I was 

appointed to form a recruiting sub-division at 

Preston, with outlying parties at Blackburn, Chorley, 

Lancaster, and other towns. The Preston strikes The Pres- 
ton Stnkes 

were then on, a regrettable trial of strength between 
mill hands and employers, between labour and 
capital. Taking up my quarters at the * Black Bull,* 
an hotel patronised by the millowners, I heard much 
of the questions at issue from the employers' point 
of view ; and in my walks abroad, listening to the 
addresses of strike leaders, and in converse with 
mill hands, I heard much on the other side. Of the 
merit of questions of an extremely technical character 
I could of course form no opinion, but I was early 
convinced that the factors of victory were with the 
employers, from the simple fact that these had a 
large reserve, while the workers were dependent upon 
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their little savings and the contributions of those 
whose margin of weekly wage over actual require- 
ments was small; that the savings must soon be 
exhausted, and that contributions would dwindle in 
time to vanishing-point Moreover, as for obvious 
reasons the subscription lists could not be published^ 
leakage or manipulation was a possible contingency, 
and it is indubitable that some of the leaders of the 
strikers were not great sufferers. One was able to 
take a public-house at the end of the strike. Preston 
was not a good recruiting ground ; although the 
standard of height and chest measurement was at 
that time reduced — we were on the eve of the Crimean 
War — the average height and the general physique 
of the mill hands did not attain to the requirements 
of military service, and this applied to the other 
manufacturing centres. In the country stations we 
were more successful. In those days recruiting was» 
I fear, not wholly dissociated with a certain amount 
of duplicity, the inducements to service being then 
far less than they are now. 

Through the long and severe winter the mill hands 
bravely bore their privations, but the advent of spring 
saw the close of the strike, its inceptive a little 
romance. There was a rivalry between two girls, 
one in work and one out of work, for the attentions 
of a young man. The one in work was able on the 
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outburst of spring to add some adornment to her 
dress, the one out of work was not. The one on 
strike, in order to vie with her rival, gave in, her ex- 
ample was followed by many other girls ; and a general 
break up of the strike shortly ensued. The historian 
may in this see another illustration of *how great 
events from little causes spring,' and, as Pliny referred 
the destruction of Carthage to a fig, refer the collapse 
of the great Preston strike to a bit of blue ribbon. 

The 77th Regiment was quartered in Preston, Colonel 

Elgerton 

and with their Colonel, Graham Egerton, whom I 
had known as a Captain in Sheemess in 1842, I 
dined the evening before the regiment marched out, 
destined for the Crimea, and where its gallant 
Colonel and many of its officers and men fell in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. A finer soldier than 
Egerton never held her Majesty's commission ; 
beloved and respected by officers and men, he was 
the beau-ideal of a commanding officer. He was 
one of the tallest officers in the service, being 
6 ft. 4 in. in height. Elgee, of the H.E.I.C S., 
was 6 ft. 6 in., and George Knipe, 6 ft. 10 in., and 
when Knipe went out to India the sleeping bunk in 
his cabin had to be protracted into the next cabin. 
Without an object lesson it is difficult to realise such 
a height in a man. One I recall. It was at a mess 
dinner. The weather was cold, and there was a 
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folding screen, tbe height of the door, before the door. 
On some one remarking he thought that the door 
had been left open, Knipe, who was sitting near it, 
got up and, looking over the screen, said, ' No, the 
door is shut' A man'looking over a 6 ft. 6 in. screen 
was so comic that it set us all latching. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE SWISS LEGION 

On promotion, in June 1854, I went to command 
the dep6t of the 99th at Chatham, and later in the 
same year to command a detachment at Harwich. 

Of Chatham I have spoken in previous chapters. 
Harwich, to judge from the old refrain — 

Deal, Dover, and Harwich 

The devil gave his daughter in marriage, 

had not a good character in old days, but in my time 
it was a pleasant quarter, and just coming into vogue 
as a seaside summer resort. It was still a little 
arriM^ as it was only in 1854 that gas was introduced. 
In the old streets there was a savour of old times, 
and a special capacious pew in the parish church 
assigned to the officers seemed to indicate that at 
one time the military element was dominant. Our 
quarters were in the Redoubt, a sunken fortress, which, 
although somewhat gloomy, was sheltered and warm, 

N 
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no slight recommeiidatioii in the terrible winter of 

1854-55- 
Tbe To supplement our army in the Crimea, Foreign 

Lcckn Legions were raised ; and seeing here an opportunity 

of active service, I made ^plication for employment 

to Colonel Mundy, then Under Secretary of State for 

War, whom I had known in Sydney when he was 

there Deputy- Adjutant-General To old Australians 

his name is well known as the author of that charming 

chatty work, ' Our Antipodes.' Colonel Mundy gave 

me a line to Colonel Sheffield Dickson, who was 

raising the Swiss L^on, and I was appointed on 

special service with the Legion then collecting at 

Dover, in a sort of capacity of * odd man.' I find a 

copy of the letter of appointment among my papers. 

It is somewhat quaintly worded, and intimates that I 

am 'to be attached to Colonel Dickson until his 

embarkation for the seat of war ; ' and here let me 

place on record that my attachment, in the sense of 

esteem and regard, has endured to this day. 

Colonel Dickson was exceptionally qualified for 

his important and responsible command. He had 

a commanding presence, a firm yet conciliatory 

manner, and spoke French and German as a native. 

The language of drill, orders, and correspondence 

was German, but officers and men spoke French, 

German, and Italian, according to their respective 
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cantons. The only English officers were the pay- 
masters and quartermasters. A quartermastership I 
obtained for the pay-sergeant of my company in 
the 99th, and on the disbanding of the Legion he 
obtained a quartermastership of a line regiment. In 
striking contrast to the recruits enlisted in the 
manufacturing centres were the strong, deep-chested 
Swiss ; moreover, they were soldiers ready made, and 
justly proud was our commander of the fine body of 
men assembled on the western heights of Dover. 
The total strength of the Legion was 3,159. 

I accompanied the First Battalion to Portsmouth, Off 

Smyrna 

where it was to embark on board the * Great Britain ' 
for Smyrna. Theoretically, the arrangements of the 
D.A.G. for the embarkation were perfect. Each man 
was supplied with a ticket bearing a number corre* 
sponding with the number of the berth he was to 
occupy ; but somehow or other the men failed to find 
the corresponding number, and in a short time hope- 
less confusion reigned, nor did the D.A.G.'s swearing 
in bad French tend to remedy matters. Colonel 
Dickson suggested that I should be called, and the 
D.A.G. good-humouredly abandoning the task, I 
got all the men on shore again, dispensed with the 
tickets, and put them on board by sections fore 
and aft, and in an hour or so was able to report all 
in order. Colonel Dickson went out in the • Great 

N2 
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Britain/ but having recommended me for permanent 
duty with the L^on, I was appointed Brigade 
Major, and followed with the Second Battalion in the 
' Ripon.' On our arrival we found that an armistice 
between the allied and the Russian armies had been 
agreed to, this to the deep chagrin of the Legion, who 
were anxious to take the field, and would indubitably 
ave acquitted themselves with honour 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

SMYRNA 

In Smyrna were very good barracks. Our men 
had liberal rations, and the officers a good and 
inexpensive mess ; a standing dish was the 'roast 
lamb stuffed with pistachio nuts * of Arabian Nights 
fame. With Colonel Dickson I occupied quarters at 
the battery overlooking the harbour, where there were 
a Turkish guard and a powder magazine, and a 
perpetual drilling of Turkish recruits to the ever- 
recurring word of command of what sounded like : 
' Hi Toup.' One of Colonel Dickson's first acts Modern- 
was to name the principal streets, affixing sign-boards si^ma 
at the corners ; this for the guidance of our men* 
By another act he laid the Smyrniotes under a deep 
debt of gratitude. The environs of Smyrna were 
nfested by a gang of brigands who waylaid visitors 
o the outlying villages, and occasionally held to bail 
well-to-do residents. At the strong instance of 
Colonel Dickson the chief of police made a system- 
atic raid against the gang and captured the leader 
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and fais sooocyd in mmmand , b i ii^u^ in the dead 
bodjr of the fonner and the head of Ae latter, and 
these were fcr some da^ rifN i swl in tlie Konak as 
a leasoQ to evS-doers. Thencefiorth die roads were 
safe, bat the SniyTTiiotes» from sheer force of habit, 
geneially vent anned when visidng the outljdng 
Tillages; ve never earned arms, and were never 
molested. Very intetesdng was Smsrma. The East 
chaises little, and, bfluring the Genii, the characters 
of the Arabian Nights were present as of old. 
The merchants in the bazaars, the veQed women, 
the scribesL We dap our hands when we want the 
senrioes of an attendant, and we sit on the housetop 
in the cocA of the day. Mardchal Pellissier having 
pot into Smyrna on his way home, we went off to 
the ship to pay our respects. The Mardchal ex- 
pressing a wish to procure some rugs and other 
articles of Smyrna make, the French Consul proffered 
his services, to which the Mardchal jestingly replied, 
< C'est le moyen de les payer plus cher.' As a rule, 
in the bazaars dealing with the Turks was simple — 
practically, * take or leave it' With the Greeks the 
assumption was that a price far in excess of that the 
trader was prepared to take would be asked. Mar^chal 
PclHssier's visit fell on the occasion of the Emperor 
Napoleon's ^/^ day. High Mass was celebrated, and 
a little difficulty presented itself in arranging that 
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due compliment should be paid to our allies, without 
offending susceptibilities. This we got over by 
placing a guard of honour of the French men-of- 
war's-men in the church, one of our men in the porch, 
and one of the Turkish soldiers in the street, and all 
went happy as a marriage bell. 

With our Legion there was practically no crime. 
The officers were diligent in their duties, and took a 
pride in their profession. 

Colonel Dickson being called home in consequence 
of the severe illness of his wife, I was left in a position 
of great responsibility, the greater from the fact that 
our Consul was dangerously ill. In those days each 
nationality was under the protection of its Consul, 
and the Consuls had very extended powers. 

There was a large community of Jews in Smyrna, 
and these, having no nationality, were under the 
protection of the British Consul. One day a deputa- 
tion of the leading Jews waited upon me to ask me 
to procure the redress of some grievance, the Consul 
being too ill to be seen. I said that I could not 
interfere officially ; all that I could do was, in a 
friendly way, to mention the matter to the Pacha. 
The Pacha received me very courteously. Clapping 
his hands, coffee and sweetmeats were brought, and 
then pipes. Having smoked for some time in silence, 
the interpreter explained the object of my visit. 
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when his Excellency clapped his hands, and giving 
some orders to an attendant, in a few minutes half a 
dozen soldiers galloped out of the Konak on what 
mission bent I knew not, but as a deputation of Jews 
again waited upon me the next day and overwhelmed 
me with thanks, I presume their grievance was re- 
dressed. This much I must concede, as far as my 
experience went, thdre was with the Turkish authori- 
ties little procrastination or red tape. Whether the 
real offender was always punished where judgment 
was given in haste may be questioned, but perhaps 
it was deemed enough if Nemesis waited on the 
offence in the person of some one. 

Only one little unpleasant incident occurred in 
barracks, and that was not without its comic side. 
One day it was reported to me that one of the 
majors had suddenly gone mad, and fears were 
entertained that he would commit some violent act 
I went immediately to the barracks and found the 
major holding a sort of orderly room, clad only in 
his shirt, and with a drawn sword in his hand. On 
the table before him was a little black cat in a vase 
de nuit The situation was intensely ridiculous, but, 
of course, had to be taken au sirieux. The major 
yielded readily to my request that he would go to 
his quarters, and, under medical care, he shortly 
recovered and resumed his duties. 
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In July 1856 orders came for the return of the Return 
Legion to England, a staff officer from Scutari being 
sent by General Storks to superintend the embarka- 
tion. In this instance, as the officer told me that the 
General had referred him to me to make the necessary 
arrangements, the sending the officer, a very nice 
fellow, but innocent of French or German, was in 
compliance, I presume, with a set form. The day of 
the embarkation, having previously made arrange- 
ments for boats, the vessels being in the stream, I 
started at daybreak, and section by section put the 
men on board, and by 8 A.M. all were on board, and 
the sick comfortably berthed. Returning to the 
Battery, my friend, who was just waking, said, ' I 
think we must be seeing to the embarkation,' and was 
as pleased as surprised when I reported *all on board.' 
Two vessels only had been named in the orders, and 
in these I embarked the men, but thinking they were 
too crowded for health, and this view being endorsed 
by the Principal Medical Officer of the Civil Hospital, 
I engaged another of the transports lying on de- 
murrage in the harbour, and transferred thereto the 
number we deemed excessive in the other vessels ; 
for this arrangement obtaining the sanction of the 
officer sent from Scutari. It is the fashion to deride 
red tape, but it has its uses, and without it we should 
be, to use a vulgar epithet, * all over the shop ' ; but on 
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oocaskxi it may be dispensed with to advantage, 
and as the Legion was to be disbanded on its arrival 
in England, I took upon mj^sdf to discharge those 
who piefeiied to go to their homes t^ Mediterranean 
ports^ providing them with passages and Consular 
passportSb In active service red tape has its draw- 
backs, and is sometimes dreaded more than the bullet 
of the foe. It can do no harm now to tell how in 
the night of the great storm in the Crimea, when a 
paymaster's tent was blown down, he so encouraged 
the random flight of his papers that not a trace of 
them was found on the morrow. 

In Smyrna the L^on had, during its seven 
months' stay, made many friends, and it was, I am 
sure, with r^^t to not a few that they took their 
last view of the minarets of the mosques and of the 
hill commanding the town whereon stood of old the 
temple of Esculapius. Before me, as I write, is the 
letter of his Excellency Suleyman Pacha, bearing 
testimony to the exemplary conduct of the Legion, 
and conveying his best wishes to each and all of its 
members. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

DISBANDING AND RETIREMENT 

On arrival in England the Legion was ordered to 
Shomcliffe, pending arrangements for its disband- 
ment The Articles of Capitulation provided that, 
on disbandment, the commissioned officers should 
receive three months' pay, and the non-commissioned 
officers and privates one year's pay, and a free 
passage to their homes. The officers were, however, 
given a further gratuity of three months' pay, and 
the terms in which this was notified to them — 
* Sa Majesty la Reine a gracieusement accord6 aux 
officiers une gratification de trois mois de solde, en 
sus de celle accordte par 1' Article 12 de la Capitu- 
lation' — enhanced the 'gratification,' many, I believe, 
regarding it as a personal present from the Queen. 

The disbanding of this fine body of men must be 
regarded with regret, the more when their excellent 
conduct during the whole period of their service 
with us is considered. 
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To the bravery and fidelity of Swiss Legionaries 
Napoleon has borne testimony. 

Some delay arose in arranging for the return of 
the men of the several l^ons to their homes in con- 
sequence of stipulations by foreign States ; and as 
the disbanding naturally involved correspondence, I 
was ordered to London to take charge of this as far as 
the Swiss Legion was concerned. And I look back 
to the period of employment at the War Department 
as a most pleasant period of my military service, 
^the When at the War Department, a gentleman 

Office called to make inquiry into a case which necessitated 
reference to correspondence. I looked through this, 
and gave my visitor a prids of the case, upon which 
he expressed his thanks and apologised for having 
taken up my time. I assured him that rather were 
thanks due from me to him, as but for inquirers my 
services, which were well paid, and paid by the tax- 
payers, of whom he was one, would not be required, 
an aspect of our relative positions which he laughingly 
remarked he had not taken into consideration. 

It has often occurred to me that economy might 
be effected in the War Office by the employment of 
officers compulsorily retired at a comparatively early 
age, at small salaries in addition to their pensions, 
and it could not certainly be contended that the 
work now done by War Office clerks at yearly salaries 
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of from £450 to £650 could not be efficiently per- 
formed by our now well-educated officers, who would 
bring to the task service experience which might, on 
occasion, be exceedingly valuable. 

Inducements were held out by several foreign 
governments for men discharged from the legions 
to take military service or to become settlers. A 
considerable number of the Italian Legion went 
as military settlers to Argentina, under a con- 
vention with the Argentine Confederation, and a 
considerable number of officers and men of the 
German Legion went as military settlers to the 
Cape Colony, under a convention with the Cape 
Government. Of the Swiss Legion, some went to 
Canada, and some enlisted with the Dutch Govern- 
ment for service in Java. In this connection the re- 
cruiting agents displayed an excess of activity, as we 
found that men other than the legionaries were being 
enlisted under forged discharges. Having brought 
this to the notice of the Dutch Minister, and repre- 
sented that not only was a fraud being perpetrated 
on his government, but that the waifs and strays 
thus enlisted might be more prone to foment than to 
suppress the risings occasionally occurring in Java, 
the enterprise of the recruiting agents received a 
check, but not before probably a considerable number 
of men — of whom, doubtless, London was well rid — 
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had left our shores for the land of earthquakes and 
of spices. Some years later I learned that what was 
predicted had occurred, and that, in an hneute in 
Java some of the men enlisted in London had taken 
part— doubtless men who had fraudulently enlisted, 
as the Swiss are proverbially true to the government 
under which they are serving. 

Previous to the embarkation of the Grerman Legion 
for the Cape, they were encamped at Browndown, 
and a report reaching the War Department that a 
fracas had occurred at Gosport between men of the 
legion and a picket of marines, and that further 
trouble might be anticipated, I was sent to avert 
trouble if possible. Having discussed matters with 
Charles Mills, the Brigade- Major of the German 
Legion, we arrived at the conclusion that the most 
effectual way of averting trouble was to get the men 
on board ship without delay. It was a Saturday; 
the embarkation was ordered for Monday ; but the 
intervening Sunday would permit of the exercise of 
a little retaliatory affair contemplated by some of the 
soldiers of the Legion. Mills said he would under* 
take that the men should be marched to the dock- 
yard, alongside the wharf of which the transport 
was lying, if I could get the sanction of the dock- 
yard authorities to have the gates opened on Sunday. 
In this, after some parley, I succeeded, by urging 
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that it would be better to break through a rule, and 
even to incur the risk of offending Mrs. Grundyi 
than that a street disturbance should take place. 
The men were marched down to the dockyard during 
church-time, and once within the gates, and the gates 
closed, all anxiety as to disturbance was at an end. 
Mills went out to the Cape with the Legion, and being 
a man of great capabilities, he soon rose to position 
in the colony, and afterwards became Agent-General 
in London, and by his death, two years ago, the Cape 
Colony lost a most able and devoted representative. 

On the arrival home of the 99th, my work at the 
War Department being completed, I joined the 
regiment at Cork, whence we went to the Curragh, 
where for some time, during the illness of the pay- 
master, I took his duties. On the regiment being 
ordered to India in 1857, the prospects of promotion 
being then remote, I retired from the service by the 
sale of my commission, let me add, as has been the 
case of many, to subsequent regret 

It is satisfactory to note that the army has 
marched with the age. Looking back to the time 
when, as an ensign, I carried the Regimental Colour 
of the 99th, the time of ' Brown Bess,' of flint locks, 
of stiff stocks, of heavy chacos and tight coatees, 
the wonder is that the soldier then managed to 
accomplish long marches, and to fight under con- 
ditions in which human ingenuity seems to have been 
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exhausted in devices to impair his efficiency and to 
promote his discomfort. 

Within the past fifty years not only have there 
been great improvements in the dress and equipment 
of the soldier, but there has been a relaxation of 
severities, and, consequent on education, a raising of 
the soldier's social status. 

That our soldiers to-day are worthy successors 
of those who fought and won our battles of yore our 
latest engagements testify, and heroism is of every 
time. The friend of my youth. Lieutenant Beatty of 
the 99th, fell leading *a forlorn hope' in New 
Zealand, and the friend of my later years, Major 
Morice, fell sword in hand in that worse than forlorn 
hope, the first battle of El Teb. In the words of an 
eye-witness of that terrible scene, ' there is nothing to 
redeem this tragic retrospect except the conduct of 
those who up-bore for us on that ghastly day the 
credit of British valour ! ' 

Pleasant links with the past are the annual 
regimental dinners of the Wiltshire Regiment, on 
which occasions the grateful office has for years been 
assigned to me of returning thanks for the toast of 
*the old 99th,' with which my happiest days were 
passed and my warmest friendships formed. 
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